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INTRODUCTION 



Today every public school child is touched in some nay by 
the spirit of innovation and change which has swept the eduoa- 
tional scene* It is bringing fresh meaning to subject natter 
and re-awakeu>lnig *nccitement for learning* Nevr goals of stu- 
dent achievement are being formulated and revised again as in- 
sight into the nature of the learner and his perceptive pro- 
cess beoomes a sigtdflcenb factor in the design of curriculum* 

Spearheading this era of progress are the "new" mathe- 
matics and science programs* Following olosely are the re- 
structured courses in the axial studies, English and foreign 
languages* foot beginning to joir* the educational advance is 
the field of education in the arts, particularly music* 

From a beginning that was sparked by the launching of the 
first Sputnik in 1957, this reform movement has expanded to 
dominate educational life* Its growth and momentum are at- 
tributable to many factors, bat predominantly to Federal 
sponsorship of curricular development and the involvement of 
the discipline professional in the problems of education* 

Thsae two factors have nwde possible organised and cooperative 
assaults on educational problems, the testing of ideas and 
the restructuring of courses of study* 

In the field of music, curricular development has not 
received tltse priority assistance accorded many other subject 
areas* Indeed, not until 3963 was a conference sponsored id 
bring together scholars, musicians and teachers to confer and 
share cgindLens on needed directions* This conference, the 
Xale Seminar on Music Education, focused attention on the 
urgency of the problems in music education and recommended 
initial steps to be taken* 

While supported group investigation in music education 
has seriously lagged behind similar work in other fields, 
considerable innovative work is in progress in many indivi- 
dual sohocl s yst e ms throughout the oonubry* Unfortunately, 
most of the procedures and findings of this experimental 
work have not been recorded, compiled or evaluated* Often 
these experimental programs have been completely isolated 
from other experimental work* little if any attempt has been 
made to bring shoot a arose fertilisation of ideas or dis- 
seminate valuable information that has been gained* 

In a search for a more effective program of music ednea- 
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tion* these isolated instances of axparismutation and inoe* 
vation oan play a significant roli« Specific information 
gaiwiii from a study of these pragma oan provide Insist for 
and give direction to all oontaep l a t ed developmental pp qpcmm 
in moiils education, 

A» Objectives of the Study 

It is the purpose of this study to examine selected ex* 
pariusntal music programs in schools throughout the ooautry 
and to ocmpile significant information regardlre their intent, 
procedures and results. 



Other objectives aret 



1, Te oocanine faotore which ere common to the sue* 
oes? of these experimental programs and factors uhieh are 
unique. 



2, To examine the influence on these programs of 
varying types of curricular emphasis, teacher training, etu~ 
dent population, subject matter sequelae, environmental in** 
finances and physical faoiUtiee, 



3, To prepare reocnmendetlone for music curricula 
based on this investigation and eoaolaeione reached by a panel 
of oonsnliaote. 



eation. 



h* To provide data for future studies in music edn- 



B, So ope of the Study 

» ( 

This study is concerned with innovative or experimental 
mnsio learning programs which ere being effectively developed 
in public schools throughout the country. It includes pro* 
grams ranging ffrem grades one through twelve, Musis programs 
prtmarlly intended for the gifted or other special groups are 
mot included. Similarly, programs which concentrated on the 
bnmanitlee approach are felt to he beyond the of the 
•tudy, While wieio ie generally included in these programs, 
e course in humanities cannot apeoifloally ha owmidered as 
in — - 
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Za the process of this study there were three tL,z.n 
activities. Since at the outsat little inf omatlon was avail- 
sine on innovative or experimental music programs in the pub- 
lie school n 9 the first phase of this project was oonoermd 
with locating experimental or unique music programs throughout 
the ocunbry. Xn phase two selected outstanding programs were 
investigated through visits to the echools ami the aesindla- 
tion of pertinent data. The third phase of the project was 
devoted to an analysis of the information which wae compiled 
and preparation of conclusions and recommendation*. 



Locating Innovative Music Programs 

Information on the location of innovative moai o progr a ms 
mas gained from many sources. Professional jour&^ls and 
periodicals ware scanned for accounts of such programs. The 
imssio education departments of various colleges and universl— 
tlee were also contacted for assistance, in addition* letters 
requesting information were sent to a wide variety of people 
are involved with public school music. InoMed were 
editore of state music periodicals* state supervisors of mu- 
sic, officers of state mreic associations, officers of the 
wneions of the Msslo Educators National Conference, respon- 
sible of flolals of music education research groups and di- 
rectors of lar$e city systems. Also contacted were indivi- 
duals connected with music publishing and instrument sales, 
and composers and performers who had knowledge and Interest 

*?. **• Ia a total of 211 persons were contacted, 

with at least two from eaoh state. 



7£om the recommendations submitted by these people, let- 
term of inquiry were sent to all of the schools that ou& 
within the^ scope of this study, requesting brief summriee of 
the innovative work which was under way. 

An analysis of the sumrles wae conducted by the director 
and consultants for the purpose of selecting schools for mere 

intensive investigation. The basic considerations in selection 
wares 



. Jf Program innovative or experimental in terms 
of the national educational e^ene. (Many programs were 
in their particular area, but could not be regarded as snob 
from a national viewpoint.) 
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2* Hava sohools bean selected to provide the broadest 
possible spectrum of Innovative practices* 

3* Do the seleoted schools represent a variety of geo- 
graphic, social and economic environments* 

From this analysis 15 schools mere chosen for further 
study and five for possible consideration as alternates* 

Case Studies of Selected Schools 

Since each of the seleoted schools differed in the type 
of experimental work or in grade level. It was necessary to 
prepare individual investigative materials for each school* 
Information sought on the first visit was of a general nat ure 
primarily to establish the value of the eohool to the study* 
On the second visit specific details were gathered in order 
to form an accurate report* 

The first visits were made to each school during Novecw 
her and December of 1965* On this first round of visits, 
either one or two days was spent in each school, depending on 
the extent of the program* During this time classes were Ob— 
served and meetings were held with the music personnel, ad- 
ministrators of the sohool and, where possible, participating 
students* 

At the conclusion of the first round of visits, evalua- 
tions were made cf the various reports, and investigative 
materials were prepared for the second visits to the schools* 
From the information oolieeted it was also decided that some 
revision of the list of selected schools was necessary* To 
facilitate this, visits were made to other innovative schools 
in January, 1566* 

During this period a considerable amount of information 
on the various programs was collected through correspondence* 
This consisted of lesson plane, eaxple instructional mater- 
ials, specially prepared guides, consort programs, tapes of 
performance, eto* 

The second tour, made in Haroh, April and Hay cf 1966, 
bad more extensive visits, lasting from two to three days* 

At tbie time it was possible to review the pertinent aspects 
of each program* Specific points of inquiry concerned the 
philosophy, the procedures, the sequence, the materials and 
the goals* Also noted were the contributing factors within 
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tbe school, the t eschars 1 preparation, student motivation 
and growth, and other considerations* Interviews with the 
teachers regarding future plans, problems of the program, 
and resolutions to these problems shed additional light on 
the innovative work* 



After the visits the majority of schools continued to 
,epd reports and sample materials to the project* Included 
wore summary outlines of the work of the year or of a speci- 
flo period, and changes that were made in procedures* De« 
tailed analysis of all of the programs was now undertaken in 
crder to prepare recommendations and conclusions for the final 
report* Varying philosophies and goals were noted* Common 
factors as well as unique factors were isolated* Productive 
techniques and methods were studied for their applicability 
to other school music situations* 



Attitude Assessment Instrument 



From the outset of the project, it was agreed that soma 
form of assessment of the effects of the innovative programs 
on the student mas desirable. While some insight on this was 
gained through student Interviews, the small sampling that 
was possible limited the value of this strategy* Further com* 
pounding the problem were the diverse types of learning in 
the schools. The different streee placed o? various areas of 
mnsio study made any standardised test Involving factual re~ 
call unsuitable* 

An assessment of the students^ attitud es toward broad 
musical topics was feasible and desirable. For this purpose 
a sentence completion form was devised which, through the 
opinions expressed by the students, gave some insight Into 
th e br eadth of music concepts nurtured by each part icular 
program. 



While the purpose of the first four questions is easily 
understood, the last tlr.ee need further explanation, it is 
believed that one of the principal functions of education is 
to assist the learner to develop a frame of reference which 
will allow him to make value judgments of new situations. In 
questions five, six and seven, the students were faced with 
■male, both old and new, with which they were not familiar. 
Their response to these new musical situations indicated 
whether, through their music study, they had developed an open 
or closed mind, and whether their musioal frame of reference 
comic form a basis for value judgments of non-familiar or new 
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musical as^erienoes* 

Tho tost nas administered in the various schools during 
May* 2966, by the teachers in the school. While directions 
for administration of the test were provided, a rigid con** 
trolled situation was impossible* Differences in teacher re** 
sponoe, inconsistence in the reproductive quality of the tape 
recorders used, and other factors limit the validity of the 
results* 

It also was impossible to do an exhaustive pilot study 
of this attitude assessment instrument to validate it utder 
many circumstances* The results r therefore, are regarded 
merely as general indications of the scope and focus of vari- 
ous types of learning situations* Its purpose was more to 
raise questions than to provide concrete solutions* 



Results 



Looating the Schools 

At the outset of this project 215 persons were contacted 
by mail for information on innovative or experimental music 
programs* Included ware editors of state and national music 
education periodicals, state supervisors of dnslc, presidents 
of state music organizations, officers of M«E#N*C* divisions, 
members of research councils and directors of large city sys- 
tems* Where recent changes had been made in these positions, 
the present officer and his predecessor were contacted* Let- 
ters were also sent to a miscellaneous group of composers, 
publishers* representatives, college personnel, etc* In all, 
letters wore sent to at least two individuals in every state, 
excluding Hawaii and Alaska* 

In response to this request for information, 132 schools 
were nominated by 60 individuals. An additional 16 persons 
replied that they did not have knowledge of any experimental 
or unique programs* Of the kSf who responded, the highest 
percentage of response was from state oupervisors, while the 
lowest was from editors* The fallowing table indicates the 
response and r ec o m me n dat ions of innovative programs* 



Number Number 

con- of # of Replies Total 
Category tooted replies replies w*ooa«w/o nST non* 



Editors 


65 


17 


St •Supervisors 


2b 


19 


St. Presidents 


55 


25 


Dlv* Officers 


lb 


5 


Dir*City Sys* 


15 


8 


Research Qrps» 


13 


5 


Miscellaneous 


J9 


19 


Total 


215 


98 



26 


15 


2 


2b 


80 


17 


2 


31 


1 iS 


18 


7 


29 


35 


b 


1 


b 


53 


6 


2 


12 


38 


b 


1 


b 


65_ 


16 




28 


U5* 


80 


13 


132 



Recommendations were received for schools of all sices 
ranging from Los Angeles, California, to the WoodUn School 
District la Colorado* The latter has 197 students from 
grades one through twelve* Often the work recommended for 
study was not an entire music program, but concerned a specify 
lc school in a system, a grade level or, in seme oases, one 
class* Tucson, Arizona, for instance, recommended many areas 
of the total rnnslo program, while in MuMlnnvllle, Oregon, the 
recommended innovative area was the Sigh School band muslo 
laboratory* The recommendations, however, did indicate a 
greater awareness of experimental work in the high school than 
in either Junior high school or elementary school* 6b# of 
the recommendations were for high school music programs, with 
18# for Junior high school and 13# for elementary school* 

While school music programs were recommended in 35 
states, the distribution of these programs is of Interest* 

82 programs, 63# of the total recommended, are centered in 
three areas of the country* 35 programs are located in a cor* 
rider between Boston, Massachusetts, and Washington, D* C*$ 

26 programs are on the Mast Coast between Seattle, Washington, 
and Los Angeles, California, and 21 programs are located 
around the Great Lakes between Chicago, Illinois, and Clave* 
land, Ohio* The remainder are well distributed through the 
country from Arizona to New Hampshire* 

Upon a review of these recommendations, school descrip- 
tion farmB were forwarded to IH schools seeking a brief out- 
line of the experimental work which was under way* 21 of the 
schools recommended were not oontaoted since they were not 
within the scope of this study* These included 13 schools 
developing humanities programs, five college programs, two 



pre-sohool instrumental programs, and one program for the 
mentally retarded* A total of 92, or 81# of the schools re** 
tarned these description forms* Often included with the 
description were escanjples of student work, records of accom- 
pl is hme nt, and other pertinent materials* 

Types of Egperimo rrtat ion 

An analysis of these description forms showed that re*, 
ported experimentation can be classified in four categories* 
The first is Content* In this category are the schools that 
are experimenting with a restructuring or re-sequenoing of 
the study* Included are the creative programs which stress 
oompositional activities, programs where the content has been 
organised in terms of concepts, and programs .with other 
uniqhe curricular formulations* Such programs ares Ayer. 
Massachusetts! Baltimore, Maryland! Faruingdals. New York* 

West Des Moines, Iowa! Los Angolas, California! and 
McMLnmrllle, Oregon* 

■I 

The second category is Madia* Here experimentation is 
concerned with instructional aids of all types which are used 
to bring more meaning to the subject matter and accelerate 
learning* Examples are Medford, Oregon! and Woodrow, Colorado. 



In the third category. Strategies, are music programs 
whore new types of scheduling are being employed, special 
teaching techniques are being developed, or innovative classes 
or organisations are in operation* Representative school a 
are* Maany Junior High School, Seattle, Washington! Brook* 
hurst Junior High School, Anaheim, California! and the Simp- 
son Elementary School in Camden, Delaware* 

a The fourth category deals with Performance and Literature • 
Schools believed innovative in this category include the or- 
chestral program at Blue Earth, Minnesota! the ensemble pro— 
apram at Evanston, Il linois! and the elementary e x p lo ratory 
Instrumental work at Fontana, California* Of course, there is 
a considerable overlap between this and other categories. 

1 ^?^? lt T, iQ J m08t ** tto V*ogetm reviewed. 

MoMinuvllle Band is of eocoellent porforaanoe 
qjMlity but is considered innovative for its creative explora- 
tion rather than its literature or performance standards* 

Selmction^^Soho^ 

An analysis of the description forms revealed that with 
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the selection of fifteen programs for more intensive it> 
vestigation, the major types of innovative work located ter ‘ 

this project oould be studied in depth, 

\ ' . • • ■ 

•s • t 

Of the fifteen schools f six sere selected for Content, 
two for Hadis, four for Strategies, and three for Skills and 
literature** ®bis is not an exclusive list and there is inno- 
vative work in other schools which is comparably noteworthy. 
Some of these schools have also been noted in the appendixes. 
The schools selected for further study ares 



Ayer, Massachusetts 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Blue Earth, Minnesota 
Camden, Delaware 
Evanston, Illinois 
Farmingdale, L,X„New York 
Fontana, California 
Los Angeles, California 
McMinnville, Oregon 
Hadford, Oregon 
Seattle, Washington 
Tucson, Arizona 
Hast Dee Moines, Iowa 
Woodrow, Colorado 
Anaheim, California 



Elementary . 

Elementary 
High School 
Elementary 
High Sehool 
All levels 
Elementary 
AH levels 
High School 
Elementary 
Junior High School 
All levels 
Elementary 

E lementary and Junior High 
Junior High 



Common Factors 

Studies of each of these innovative music programs re* 
vealeti that while eaoh one is very distinctive, there are cer- 
tain Identifiable factors which are common to many or all of 
the programs, 

1* The philosophical rationale which underlies the ob- 
jectives of eaoh of these innovative programs is well estab- 
lished, There is a definite purpose, expressed or unexpressed, 
for the objectives. The three categories of purpose a re* 

First, the social and intellectual development of the child. 

In this oategovy are Seattle, Woodrow, Tucson, Fontana, Med- 
ford and West Das Moines, The seoond category is appreciation 
and understanding of the great literature of music with par- 
ticular emphasis on the works of the classical aril romantic 
periods. Implicit in this philosophy is the concept of the 
nsical connoisseur, Sohools with this purpose are F l u** 

Earth, Evanston and Los Angeles, The third category 
with the development of insight into the total «£2al 
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prooe sap Ihsae schools Include Ayer, Baltimore, Camden, 
Rtmdngdale and IfeMlniwil’e. * 

Ihls results in six programs primarily geared to 
d i H d development, thws to ooqzkxLss susship and fivo focusod 
on the musical process 0 

2o In every instance the innovative program has 
clearly defined objectives# While the objectives vary, each 
is considered a key Issue in learning, and the experimental 
work is a purposeful attempt to meet this issue# 

3* Contemporary educational thought and new te aching 
techniques and curricula in other subject areas have in^- - 
fluenced most of these innovative programs# While the ex- 
tent and product of this Influence vary with each school, 
eleven of the fourteen music programs studied are c ons cio u sly 
aligned with the general curriculum reform movement in edu- 
©atLon# ibis is most obvious in the* experimentation of Ayer. 
B&tdmore, Farm to g d ale, Los Angeles, McMLmwille, Madfordy 
mast Des Moines and Woodrow# To a lesser degree, this *««■ 
finance is also evident in Camden, Tucson and Seattle# 

2i# There are a number of specific curric ular prin- 
ciples which are consistent in many of the programs# 60$ of- 
the schools stress individual or small group learning exper- 
iences at all grade levels rather than large olass activi- 
ties# The students are not saddled to the of the 

class achievement# 

. ffi teach notation only in its musloal context# It 
presented isolated from aural experience, nor is there 
a '^olpUnaxy' 1 approach to the leaning of notation# 

Id 80$ the courses of study are considerate of ex* 
ploratoxy activities rather than factually oriented presen* 
tatlons# The development of broad concepts Is more import- 
ant than the memorisation of facts# 

The learning strategies are flexible in 80$ of the 
schools. In same programs the strategies are constantly 
c hanging because $f an evaluation of their effective ness — 
measured against the clearly defined objectives# No activi- 
ties in these programs are considered sacrosanct but merely 
smans for the achievement of the objectives# 

5# In the majority of music programs the innovative 
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work is in United areas of the total music curriculum* This 
is a point of concern in most programs but results from lack 
of control, lac k of time, grade level preference for Initial 
experimentation, or lack of support from other music teachers « 
The notable exceptions are the district«wlde ooncentration on 
curriculum refinement in Los Angeles and, to a lesser extent, 
the creative program in Farmingdale. 

6* With the exception of Baltimore all of these innova* 
tive undertakings were begun and have been maintained without 
external support* There have been no foundations, universi- 
ties, educational organizations or other professional groups 
who have offered sponsorship, evaluated the work or contri- 
buted to the development* 

7* It is significant to note that most of the music 
programs studied are one-man programs* While in some in- 
stances other teachers are Involved in the implemental phases, 
the origin, design and oreative development of the experi- 
mentation are attributable to one person* The work would not 
have been undertaken nor would it continue to exist witKwcb 
this resourceful individual* There are three schools which 
are exoepted, bat only in degree* Xn Los Angeles many are 
contributing to the developmental work, but it was instigated 
and organized by William Hartshorn* He continues to maintain 
control over every faoet of it* Xn Tucson two leaders, Max 
Ervin and Carroll Rinehart, share in development and guidance* 
In West Dee Moines, Bernadlne Mathes has had consultative as- 
sistance from other musicians* The Meaty Junior High School 
music program is the only instance of group participation in 
design and continuing responsibility* 

8* Of these constructive teachers who are responsible 
for the educational innovation, 78# have active music lives 
apart front their school work* Some are performers, some con- 
ductors, others do research, compose or arrange* Xt is notable 
that their own musical fulfillment is not. restricted to the 
level of the students they serve* 

9* Xn each instance the administration of the schools 
is cooperating folly with the music teacher in the financial, 
meohanioal, personnel and other nontechnical areas of im- 
portance to the experimental work* The principals and super- 
intendents exhibit and express confidence in the educational 
value of the experimentation and the responsibility of the 
m u si c teacher* This is demonstrated in soheduling practices 
Which have been revised to allow for adequate time, removal 
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of pressures for pragmatic exhibitions * the purchase of 
needed equipment* the selection of reoonmended music person- 
nel end an absence of interference in basic curricular con- 
siderations* 

It is important to note that no common factors were 
found in school statistics and facilities* environmental con- 
siderations* original external motivation* general school 
educational policies* economic conditions* or teacher train* 
in g* There was* however* consistent oritiolsm of the latter 
in almost every Instance* 



Us suasion 



School Selection 



In the selection of schools for study* tt* area for Per- 
formance and Literature was the most difficult in which to 
find innovative work* This is attributable not to the lack 
of progi; a in this area but to the extent of progress* It 
was apparent early in the study that high quality performance 
and the use of excellent literature can no longer be con- 
sidered either unique or experimental* In the area of high 
school choral work* particularly* the use of excellent liter- 
ature in regular instruction is widespread* Bach Cantatas* 
Mozart Hasses and comparable compositions of composers from 
Byrd to Schoenberg are studied and performed regularly in 
many schools throughout the country* lb a number of in- 
stances* schools included in this report for various innova- 
tive activities also have performance classes of this calibre* 
Iholuded are the choral groups at Fontana* California; lad- 
ford* Oregon; Ayer* Massachusetts; Famdngdale* New York; and 
Brans ton* Illinois* While not on the same level of inci- 
dence* a similar situation exists in the orchestral field* 
Excellent orchestras devoted to the performance of major or- 
chestral works* from Haydn Symphonies to contemporary compo- 
sitions* are located throughout the country* 



In the band field* the problems and potentials are dif- 
ferent* but few programs could be considered a&) experimental 
in an educational sense* Generally the band programs re- - 
ported to this study dealt with section rehearsals* huge re- 
cruitment programs* scheduling and teaching assignment* It 
was felt that these activities did not bear direotly on the 
problems of educational experimentation in muslo toward which 
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this project wim directed* 
yhlloaophlcal ggwggg 



Of oonsldsroble interest la ths distribution of philo- 
sophical purposes which underlie these innovative program s * 
six iilttBd at child development* three at oonno&sseurshlpf 
end five toward insight into the insioal progress* In par- 
ticu la r * tn third category ladftaatiia tn msMganoo of a 
siAzdfleant of educational ta>iii w ft ninr w»mi *wi <iw 

music teaching* 

Schools which are ooncontrating on the development of 
insight Into the total musical process have acne eluants of 
both other philosophies* but the alii of the study Is intrln- 
•lo involvement in the meaning* language and the nature of 
the art* This contrasts with the wvlooleglcally oriented 
connoisseur philosophy which holds that the student nay be 
taught to perceive the values inherent in the masterpieces of 
the literature* It also differs sharply with the vies that 
the purpose of music ed u ca t ion is to serve to enrich the 
social and intellectual development of the child* Both of 
the latter oonoetve of nuslo in extrirelo terns* either as a 
repository of' greatness* or as a nouns to an end* 

The differences are aXmo found in the procedures con- 
cerned with learning* The activities involved in the owe® 
noisseur philosophy are basically of two types* Often in- 
cluded are listening activitiss which deal with analysis of 
strueture and memorisation of pertinent data* The achieve- 
ment standard is baaed on recognition and reoall of thanes* 
styles* idioms* eluants of design and relevant facts* 
Another form of activity is the pent oxnance organisation 
which stresses the use of literature of the masters* Here 
the child beoesnes a submissive part of the class which is 
dominated by ths interpretative wisdom of the teacher* The 
■ohievmaent standard is based on the Absorption of this wis- 
dom through a series of participative experiences* 

VflLth the child developnent philosophy ths learning ac- 
tivities are considerably different* OP paramount import- 
ance is the participation of the child* Of considerably less 
importance is the development of aesthetic sensitivity and 
musical judgment* literature is more opt to reflect func- 
tional considerations than the inherent values of ths art* 
Band prog r ams are traditionally rooted in this philosophy as 
are many choral organisations* Most texts for elementary 
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music 1x8 traction are compiled with this educational aim* 
Achievement standards are usually based on cooperation* skill 
development* esprit de corps and pobUo aoolaim* 

Another fern of instructional program founded on this - 
philosophy stresses snslc study as a method of developing de- 
sirable educational habits or skills* The relationship of 
music experience with general intellectual growth is a major 
consideration* Creative musical activities are intended to 
stimulate the student's total creative capabili t ies* Ids- 
(dplinaxy approaches to notation and other areas of music 
are felt to strengthen personal discipline and the student's 
capacity for study* 

Tbs learning atmosphere of the music programs emphasiz- 
ing involvement In the musical process is closely related to 
the laboratory* Personal discovery of the nature of music 
through exploratory activities is encouraged* Often the 
scientific method of fmdng e problem* forming a hypothesis* 
experimenting* evaluating and drawing conclusions is me* 
ployed* 

In classroom operation a specific musical problem is - 
defined within a controlled framework! the student makes in- 
tuitive judgments of the creative use of musioal elements 
which will satisfy the problem and composes a composition based 
on these judgments! students in the class rehearse the piece 
and the student composer revises it as he sees fit; the stu- 
dent work is evaluated in performance by the composer* teacher* 
end the class* often with related works by recognized compos- 
ers used is a criterion for value judgment! from this exper- 
ience the student draws conclusions regarding the nature of 
the various elements and processes of music* 

She purpose is to allow the student to discover the in- 
ternal relationships and organization of musioal concepts by 
finding bis own solutions to musioal problems* This does-aot 
imply an abdication of artistic standards* . It rather sug" 
geets a new awareness of the educational process* In set- 
ting achievement standards* the student's creative efforts 
ere not measured against dopmitLe absolutes* but rather 
against constant cognitive growth* 

Attitude Assessment Instrument 

During this study a sentence completion test was given 
to students in many of the participating schools* Shis was 
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« attnapt to discover store about the nature of the various 
programs through lbs students 1 responses to key questions* 
lhe students sere asked to complete the following sentsnoss 
and add another* She sentence beginnings worst 

Bis best thing about music « 

r m 

Hr Interest In music « 

Good musicians . 

Composing music of mar own * 

Prefacing each of the next three sentences* throe short* 
u nfa m ilia r musical excerpts wars presented on tape* The 
first was from a contemporary violin sonata* the second from 
a thirteenth century composition played on medieval Instru- 
ments* and the third from a serial composition for orchestra* 
Bach of the three sentences begins 



This piece « 

in analysis of the answers of approximately 700 students 
■homed that the emphasis of each individual program was re- 
flected only in a very general way in the students 1 attitudes* 
Ibr example* students in programs emphasising composition re- 
garded composition as w fun"j students in performanoe- 
oriented programs indicated performance preferences* Apart 
from this very general augment of interest with program 
emphasis* little inf orm a ti o n applicable to this report was 
gained regarding spedflo programs* Biare are* however* 
oertain observations that oan be made from a general review 
of all of the forms* 

In tbs completion of the first three sentences there was 
a notable absence of reference to singing* Even in the third 
and fourth grades where singing is a principal activity* few 
students related singing to their own interests in music or 
considered it in defining good musicians* 

3h most oases there was only a negligible difference in 
the content of the answers of students from the third through — 
the eighth grades* Baa grads level difference was distinguish- 
able primarily in expressive ability and writing skill* sel- - 
don in musical judgment* Q u es t ions axe raised about the masi- 
oal development of the child in this five-year period* the 
growth of hie frame of refarenoe and expanding interests* 

IS 
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The collation of the sentence on composing Has most-* 
surprising* 'Em the elementary grades over 9$% of the stu- 
dents indicated a strong inclination toward composing* new- 
related the sentence beginning to anything except their de- 
sires to create* In the high school approxlmtaly nine out 
of ten students expressed a similar desire* but approximately 
cns out of five felt inadequate to the task* 

As it was felt the* one of the primary functions of - 
education should be to prepare students to make value Judg- 
ments of new situations* the final three questions sere in- 
tended to ascertain whether the students* from their pre- 
vious musical experience* could, make musical judgments of 
music which was unfamiliar to them* 



It was of interest that relatively few students below 
the high school level gave answers in any musloal context or 
with any musical referral* Many types of opinions were ex- 
pressed* but few indicated musloal judgment* "I like this 
piece beoause It is weird 11 was a typical answer* Answers 
which spoke of form* instrumentation* musical devices or 
other musloal criteria were rare* There was seme indication 
of closure through musical experiences* Such references as* 

"I didn’t like it* It doesn’t have a melody*" or "The beat - 
Isn’t steady*" may suggest that learning experiences are in- 
hibiting a broad musical understanding* In the same line* 
an analysis by grade level indicated that elementary students 
had more positive attitudes toward the music than the high 
school students who had elected musloal participation* Again - 
the question of educational closure arises t do some education* 
al practices tend to inhibit rather than broaden musloal per- 
spectives* 



There were* of course* mazy limitations to the Attitude 
Assessment instrument as explained earlier* It should also 
be understood that students bdtow the ninth grade were 
usually in a general music situation* while students above 
the eighth grade had sleeted music participation in band* 
orchestra or other specialised classes* 



Oondusionsa Implications and Beocmimndations 

In this era of highly organised and well financed as- - 
saults on the problems of the school curriculum* the innova- 
tive work reported in this study is an enigma* It has not 
been sponsored or financed* The information on new procedures 
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and materials has not bean widely disseminated* lb new- 
text boohs have been inspired by this work* and few pro- 
fessional articles have reported achievements* Workshops 
in the new techniques have not been held except in local 
school districts* and there has boon little If any oom- 
ftttdoation among the Innovators* 

However* the most significant contrast with develop- 
ments in other disciplines is found at the scarce of this 
curricular progress* Biis work is not the product of ther- 
involvement of the discipline professional in music eduea* 
tion* on the contrary* with very few exceptions* the col- 
lege musician and music educator are conspicuously absent*- 
These programs* the principal instanoee of curricular prog- 
ress in the field of music education* have evolved in the 
classrooms of the public schools* With few exceptions they- 
are "one-man operations 11 emanating from the educational con- 
cern and musical insight of practicing school music teaoh- 
ere* They are a grass roots 1 reaction to the challenges 
presented by today's educational revolution* 



The educators who are providing this unique source of- 
leadership in progressive development have individually as- 
sumed great responsibility* frequently confronted with 
skepticism and a reluctance to accept change within their 
own profession* these teachers have also been faced with the 
p hl e gmat ic attitude which exists toward the arts in mazy 
public schools* Ho situation of national emergency or public 
olamor has arisen to give their efforts a special degree of 
social urgency or prestige* The value of music instruction 
in the schools is still measured on the level of showmanship 
sore often than on the quality of learning* 



In spite of the problems and Obstacles* the experimenta- 
tion in these schools is of such importance that it provides 
fresh insight into the potentials and means of pubUe school 
music instruction* If continued* this individually devised 
and directed innovative work can have a stimulating and vital 
Influence on the entire profession* 

It Is recommended* therefore* that a permanent ooradtise 
be established within the profession to reoognise and enoour» 
age this type of progressive undertaking* end assure that re- 
ports of experimental activity at this level be eoatlaud2y 
brought to the attention of the profeeeion and the public* 
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In addition to this recognition and encouragement from 
within the profession, financial support, often in very small, 
amounts, would allow for an Intensification of many experl- 
mental programs* This could be of assistance In extending- 
ianovative activities, pexmitting ccmmuxxloation among indi- 
viduals concerned with similar experimentation, providing ~ 
technical and research assistance when it is needed, provid- 
ing secretarial assistance for reports and making possible 
an analysis of particular problems, or a critical evaluation 
of results* Where this work can be of benefit to the entire 
field of music education, it is reoouasnded that a private - 
foundation be created to make funds available to these inno- 
vative educators for assistance in specific areas of their 
work* 



tails these individual programs are of great iaportanee 
in curriculum development, a review of the work shows that 
there are limitations in this kind of experimentation* First 
they are small programs, usually involving one or two teach- 
ers* The question persists whether comparable results could 
be achieved by other teachers in other schools* Second, they 
have a confined scope and sequence, most often involving a 
very few grades* In many oases, the surface of the potential 
of the educational concept or strategy is merely being 
eoratohed* Third, they are the product of cm person's view- 
of a particular educational scheme* Exploration of the rami- 
fication of the i deas is limited since even consultation 
with other musicians has often been impossible or undesired* 

Fourth, the limited time available to the innovator - 
to work out special problems or to plan new strategies re- 
stricts the extent of the developmental work* Host of these- 
educators have many other responsibilities in the schools be- 
sides their innovative activity. Fifth, each program has a 
specific focus and procedural direction that, while exciting 
and productive in itself, may be exclusive to the extent of 
being educationally limiting* $y oonhinls g end extending 
certain of these concepts the values of any one of these ideas 
may be greatly enriched* 

It is recomaandad that a comprehensive curriculum pro- 
ject be established to extend and combine many of the ideas 
developed in these individual experimental programs* m this 
project specialists in the discipline should be included in 
a team (effort with music educators to assure both artistic 
validity and educational productivity* Where possible and 
praotloal music educators from selected participating schools 
in this stuefcr should be involved* This Should be a libera- 
ls 
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tory type project with learning strategies being fomi- 
lated not only in conferences and the classroom but tested 

^ mans’ 1 schools under manor conditions • 

Daring thin study a concern was often expressed by the 
masioian^e ^ egiinflntere about the inadequacies of teacher 
education* ibis criticism was generally directed toward 
the limiting characteristics of college educational pro* 
grams* Prospective teachers ere not taught to think* they 
ere conditioned to follow* Personal evaluations of educa- 
tional goals* procedures or resilts are not encouraged* but 
pat formulas are stressed* The development of value judg- 
ments in music is frequently impossible since much of the 
musical experience Is teacher dominated* Ibis has made it 
most difficult for the experimenters to find teachers who are 
capable of working effectively in their programs* It is 
reooonsnded that a series of conferences be held involving 
progressive public school music educators who are presently 
involved in Innovative educational activity to prepare 
specific recommendations for teacher training* and that 
these reoooioendations be published in professional journals 
for the evaluation and criticism of the entire profession* 

It is further recommended that extensive research in 
the area of teadher education and re-education be unde^aken 
immediately by many professional groups* Special attention 
should be focused on an assessment of the teacher's needs in 
the light of new demands in the classroom* on the teacher's 
frame of reference for creative activity* and on preparation 
for educative responsibilities In the contemporary world of 
music* 

While all of the programs reported in this study are 
significant in curriculum planning* the experimentation with 
a oore of creative activities and a flexible sequence of 
oonoepts appears to be the most fundamental and offers the 
broadest potential* The results already evidenced in classes 
which allow the students the freedom to intellectually ex- - 
piere and inquire* use their intuition and make musical judg- 
ments* commence on their own level of understanding* and dim* 
oover for themselves the nature and principles of music* in- 
dicate that new levels of student involvement are possible* 
Although student accomplishments and enthusiasm for learning 
are far beyond normal expectation in many of these programs* 
experimentation in this field is still in its infancy* Only 
through continuing investigation in the classroom will the 
potent i al s of this form of learning be realised* There ore* 
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however, manor questions which have been raised which should 
be studied by various research groups in music education* Of 
shat significanoe to curriculum planning is the lag between 
skill and cognitive development in the early grades? Gan 
children begin building musical concepts more easily through 
contemporary music than through nusio in historical idioms? 

Of what slgjuU&oanoa is vocal pitch reproduction to the early - 
development of m&ioal oonoepts? that is the role of improvtU 
sational experiences in building musical, understanding? Aram 
everyday experiences, what musical concepts are likely to be 
assimilated by the child, and hoe oan such knowledge be 
utilised as an inductive base in the ed u catio n al program? 



Independent research into these and many other questions 
raised by these program s could be of Invaluable assistance to 
those Who are involved in curriculum experiments* It is 
recommended that music education research organizations and 
oollsge music education departments involve themselves with 
these basic problems of Ihe students learning character- 
lstLos end offer the assistance of their expertise in cooper- 
ation with the innovative school music programs* 



Summary 

During the past four to five years there have been per- 
sistent rumblings of experimental and Innovative develop- 
ments iaiagslo programs of public schools throughout the 
country* The results of this work, mostly cosponsored and nm» 
reported, could play a significant role in any contemplated 
reetruoturing of the music curriculum* 

In Jhne of 196$ a cooperative research grant was awarded 
to Nanhattaorille Gollege to study eeleeted unique or experi- 
mactal musio programs in clems ataxy and secondary echoed* 
throughout the country* The purpose of the project was to re- 
port on the prosedures and the results of the experimentation! 
to identify common and unique factors in these programs! to 
gain some insight into the potentials of various mw instruc- 
tional methods! and to make recommendations for future cur- 
ricular development* 

The process of the projeot wee divided into three phases! 
first, locating experimental work! second, conducting a study 
of sclaoted innovative program*! and third, analysing and 
synthesising the information gainad in this study* 
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In the first phase 21$ knowledgeable persons eonneeted 
with the field of male education were ooubaoted far inform- 
ation of Innovative male programs* Included were editors of 
state end national professional periodicals, presidents of 
state music organisations, state supervisors of male, of* 
floors o£ NaStNtCt divisions, directors of large city ays* 
tees, westers of research groups and a wleoeUaneona group of 
oonpooare, publlehera, pe rfo rware and othere Who have ex* 
preeeed interest in the field. 

Zn response to thie request for information of innovative 
male progrene, 332 schools were reoonwended by 80 individuals* 
An additional 18 parsons replied hat did not nominate schools • 
Beeomnended schools were of ell sisee and were loeated in 36 
different states* It is Interesting, however, that apprcodL* 
mately two thirds were located in three areas of the oountryj 
between Boston, Kassaotansetts, and Washington, p* 0«, between 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Ghioago, Ulincis, and on the west ooast 
between Seattle, Washington, and Loe Angeles, California, 

111 of the reoonmended schools * those which feU within 
the scope oi the study * were then Invited to euledt deeortp* 
tlone of their experimental cr unique work* In re turn 92 
eohools or 81# of those eontaoted forwarded descriptions of 
their experimental work and other materials roll tod to their 
programs* From these description forms it was possible to 
select for further study fifteen eohools which ere repress o- 
tatlve of the major expe ri mental ideas under wxqr* Included 
erst Aye? Elementary Schools, Ayer, Musaotafattej Baltl* 
wore Elementary Schools, Baltimore, Huylandf Blue Barth High 
Sohooi, Blue Birth, Minnesota f W. B* Slipeon Elementary School, 
Oamden, Delaware! Evanston High Sohcol, Evanston, Illinois! 
Fira&ngdale Pu blic Schools, Fmdngdale, Nev Tork! Fontana 
Elementary Schools, Fontana, California! Los Angolan Public 
Schools, Loe Angeles, California! McMinnville High School, 
McMinnville, Oregon! Midford Elementary Schools, Medford, 
Oregon! Msaqy JhuAor High Sohooi, Seattle, Washington! Tucson 
Phblio Schools, Tucson, Ariaont! West Dos Moines Elementary 
Schools, West Dee Moinee, Iowa! Woodlin Ooneolldated Schools, 
Woodrow, Colorado! BrooWwret Junior High Sohooi, Acmhelm, 
California* 

In phaae two, visits were made to each of the eoleeted 
aohode, and considerable information on tha innovative work 
wm eolleoted through oorreepoodenee* Also inelndri was an 
attitude eeseemnnt toot whfteli waa given to studonto la some 
of the ee h cole la the study* During tide phaee, a panel of 
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coasu ltante net frequently to study the information which 
w«a secured and reconmend additional areas of inquiry 

^ pha se three, reports on each of the programs and 
ante wj» reviewed by the panel of conault- 

2^ P ** ,eC £ ^ a Of 21 pdblic school and 

wttod? Tto? Philosophy, aims, procedures, 

J “ ad * l* 08 ?** VBrB Common 

Mot^were Identified, conclusions dram and recaamanda- 

of th ! se description fores shows that 
there are four areas of experimentation under way. The 

IJi*?? 0 ™ 0 • B J* Content (experiments with structure, sequence 
f °” B °f etud?)? Mediaj Strategies (Innovative tech- 

^3^!* 0r ^f i ® a * l0 “ or jwoceduresjj and Performance and Lit- 
araturse The selection of schools in this latter cateaorv- 

nost aj5 * >ltoa *y terms of uniqueness since 
quality performance and the use of outstanding literature 
can no longer be considered innovative. In the choral field 

ZZZi ^^° 1 L Per£ u m 4 . m ^ 0r voxka £rm Uck to Schoenberg 

^ or °heftral programs standard classical liter- 

excellellt school orchestras throughout 
the country. Indeed, many schools selected in this study for 

?2?® r practices also have musical organisations of 

** «* band little^tonovative 8 edu- 

aa t ^ Tl ? y . wao '•ported, the worlc consisting of 
«i T ^Sfc?^L^ eohl>1<iaw * scheduling arrangements and size of 

nresr^ “ l9c J ed Participating school music 

***** the alms and means of each program vary 

mS^ y .Lf ?LL i^i q aotaal ® 3 ^ ri2!antal acUvity. g ^ g ™_ TOly 
IPMms me primarily concerned with the social dsvelonment of 

y*® f ******* Others are directed toward a familiarity with the 

SIS. ^L ic ^ ? 8r ^ cu ^ ar Ste^re 

2SiSl pre^Sf 8 U ** dc’dopnent of insight into^to total 

i»rf M S e a lI! # !25h ld ^ oh *** b * taK «*P 1 ' 9 »d t® achieve these aims 
tadude an enphaaia on performance of literature of the 

msters^ aaslstanoe in learning through the use of various 
■Mia and programed instruction, both creative and monim- 

acUvities and the developrenTof^^ 
structared curricula of an established sequence of ooncepta. 
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Of particular significance is the experimentation at 
•31 grads levels with orsative activities used as a owe far 
Ssaralng* In manor instances this involves a complete re- 
structuring of tbs discipline in terms which are considered 
more compatible with the child’s frame of reference* Students 
oonpoee, perform and analyse music in order to gain an un- 
derstanding of the total mosioal process* The class atmo- 
sphere is s im i lar to the .laboratory, and the stmients dis- 
cover the internal relationships of musical concepts through 
their own exploration* 

While each of the innovative programs is distinctive, 
there ere certain Identifiable factors common to all or manor 
of the programs* 

1* Each program is based on a well defined philosophi- 
cal rationale* There is no ambiguity in purpose* 

2* The objectives of the experimental work are clearly 
set forth* 

3. The majority of these program have been influenced 
by educational advances in other subject areas and by eon- 
temporary educational thought* 

2u Consistencies in curricular principles include, a 
stress on small group or individual learning, a movement 
away from ’ttlsslpttnasy” ajproaohes, a consideration for ex- 
pinratary activities and considerable flexibility in sequence 
and strategies* 



$0 The Innovative work is generally in limited areas 
of the total music curriculum* 

6* With one exception, the experimental work wae begun 
and has continued without the benefit of external support* 

7* Most programs are "one-man" program in origin, de- 
sign and continuing development* 

8* 78# of the innovators have active musical lives 
apart from their sohool work* 

9* Administrative cooperation In the schools has bean 
encouraging. 

It ie important to note that no common factors wars found 
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la school statistics, facilities, environment, crlgiaal 
motivation, general school educational policies, eoonondo 
conditions oz* teacher preparation* 

The form of experliBn&ation in curriculum reported in 
this study is unique in this age of highly organised and 
well financed curriculum development programs* Rather than 
cooperative group assaults led by the discipline profession- 
als, these are isolated individual efforts stemming from the 
educational concern and musical insight of sohool music 
teachers* These innovative music programs are a grass roots 
reaction to the challenges of today’s educational revolution* 
Regardless cof their else they are of great importance and 
offer a fresh view of the potentials and means of public 
sohool music* It is recommended that this work he recog- 
nised and encouraged, and reports of such activity be con- 
tinually brought to the attention of the profession* 

Often these programs could be Intensified &nd broad- 
ened if small amounts of financial aid mere made available 
for research assistance, secretarial help, communication with 
other experimenters, etc* It is recommended that a private 
foundation be created to make funds available to these in- 
novative educators for assistance in specific areas of their 
work* 



While these programs are contributing greatly to the de- 
velopment of a more meaningful music education for students 
at all grade levels, they have certain limitations* These 
stem from the scope of the activities, demands of time, l*ok 
of consultative opportunities, etc* It is reootnmsnded that a 
comprehensive curriculum project be established to extend and 
oomblne many of the Ideas developed in these individual ex- 
perimental programs* In this project specialists in the dis- 
cipline should be included in a team effort with music edu- 
cators to assure both artistic validity and educational pro- 
ductivity* Where possible and practical music educators from 
selected participating schools in this study should be in- 
volved* This should be a laboratory type project with learn- 
ing strategies being formulated not only in conferences and 
classrooms, but tested in many schools under many conditions* 

Present teacher education programs are not adequate for 
the challenges of today’s more progressive classrooms* It is 
reoommsndsd that conferences of tbs innovative public sohool 
music educators be convened to prepare speoiflo criteria far 
teacher education* It is also recommended that research in 
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thlo area at teaohar education and reeducation be untatw 
tetoa by eany prafeosional groups. Special attention should 
Da focused on an assessment of the teacher °q needs in the 
of new demands in the olasr/room, on the teacher's 
frame of reference for creative activity, and on preparation 
for educative responsibilities in the oootoqpcrary world of 
music* 

Haqr of the questions raised by advanoed eaperlnsnbal 
programs demand special attention. Xn particular, the e» 
periment&tioh with a ©ore of oreotive aotivltiea and a f to 
m» sequence of concepts has raised questions regarding the 
effi cacy of some aoeeptad educational practices. Xt al so 
presents many new problems concealing the students percept 

XBd«(psndent research into these 
question would he of inrnXuabXe assistance to those who are 
involved in curriculum experiments. It is reoonmended that 
wulo education research organiattions and college music 
education departments involve themselves with these basis 
problems of the student learning oharaoteristios • and offer 
the asaietanse of their espertise in cooperation with the in- 
novative school mnsio program. 
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APPENDIXES 



I. Reports on Seleoted Partioipitlng Sohools * 

The following descriptive reports ere of school music pro* 
grans. which were of prims importance in this project. Much of 
this repost is based on a study of these programs* While they 
are representative of the principal types of experimental and in* 
novative activity brought to the attention of this study by 
sohools throughout the oouotry, progressive work is by no means 
' oonflncd to these schools* In many instances similar experimenta- 
tion was reported in other schools* 



MIM SCHOOLS t Ayer, Massachusetts* 
Bar old Norton * Superintendent 
John Carton - Mnsio Supervisor 
Wayne Stonkus * Elementary 



The Ayer schools serve not only the residents of the rela- 
tively small local oomnunity, but also the families of servicemen 
stationed at nearby Fort Devene* The student population, there- 
fore, is composed ot students of many varied ethnic and social 
backgrounds, whose prior education is as diversified as the geo- 
graphic areas from Which they have come* Since many of these 
families are frequently reassigned, the school has had a 73% turn- 
over, not including graduations, in the past 2$ years* While this 
oonstant student change has inhibited some desired musical activi- 
ties (l*e*, a large string program) andLthe extent of sequential 
musical development believed possible, it does reinforce the con- 
tention that the type and quality of music education found in 
Ayer is possible in the vast majority of eohoola* 



The study of music as developed by John Oarton, Music Super- 
visor of the Ayer public sohools, is a radical departure from 
traditional programs of music learning* It is a new study for- 
mulated on the fundamental and characteristic elements and pro- 
cesses of the art, and ie sequentially planned on the basis of 
the children’s intellectual and skill potential and the frame 
of reference they bring to the study* As one observer has said, 
"It is as though this program has made a completely fresh start 
in music learning, ignoring all of the traditional prejudices 
and assumptions of music education aohemss, and oomlng to grips 
with the realities of both music and children*" 
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Tte curriculum, a unique and highly organised assault oa 
identified problems of musical understanding, is also broad 
and varitd. Tbs learning strategies in this program ars so* 
qusntially scheduled from rhythm Improvisation in tbs first 
grads, to ocmposltion for rsoordsrs and voices in tbs upper 
elementary grades^ to high sobool groups Shoos study and per- 
form nos report airs ranges from Joaquin Das Pres to Uliott 
Carter, and includes cantatas, masses, eto. 

Fundamental to this curriculum ars tbs following prsoeptsi 

1. Children have a natural oreative desire in mnsio and 
enjoy expressing their own mosioal ideas. Under guidance, 
orrativs activities allow them to disc ever mny of tbs char- 
aotsrlstlo preosssss and concepts of mnsio and prorids a motive* 
tion for tbs learning of notation. 

2. Singing it essentially a skill uhieh all studanta oan 
and ehonld master. Tbs development of a good vooal production 
la, therefore, one aim of mnsio study. However, tbs students 9 
eognitlvs development of masioslity is not restricted to tbs 
rate of this skill development. 

3# Tbs quality of mosioal literature used in instruction 
will bs a mejor oonaidsratlon in tbs students 9 judgment of 
ideal quality. AH mosio used, therefore, mast be authentic 
and representative of the bast of tbs art. 

lw Every experience in music most not only be sn authentic 
one in terms of tbs art, bat mast bs so planned that every stu- 
dent oan achieve and recognise his own achievement. AH activ- 
ities have a terminal value, in that they provide en opportunity 
for satisfying mosioal aoocapllshmsnt, as wsH as continuing 
value as specific steps in the growth of mosioal understanding. 

■j' 

Elementary Composition Program. Tbo elementary male 
study involves twee types of activity. These erst 

1. Rhythmic oonpositlon sod improvisation through which 
oonoepta of rhythm, mosioal organisation, timbre end musical am* 
preaslon ere learned. Through tide activity, the studanta work 
in the problems of notation and develop mpsy of the skills of 
reading. 



2. Singing activity, primarily to develop the skills of 
vooal production, including range, tons, pitch and breath con- 
trol. Through the fourth grads this area of instruction is kept 
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separate from the rhythm ooopocition* There ire, however, many 
efforts te interrelate the experiences ami knowledge gained 
tram tha compositional and aiagiog programs. 

3. Instrumental activity on reo orders la which all 
fifth and sixth grade students participate. It is used to de- 
velop and reinforce pitch notation and reading, and to introdnoa 
pitch as another mosioal element of consideration in expressing 
ideas. 

Rhythmic oosposltion is employed at the initial stage of 
music study because it offers the greatest potential opportunity 
for student involvement. As explained by Mr. Carton, "the little 
child has te get inside of things end build them himself." Fur- 
thermore, with rhythm composition he oan not only learn a great 
daal about music, but individual suooess in mosioal projeots is 
guaranteed. There ere no wrong notes or wrong harmonies. He 
has materials which he oan understand and Which do not necessi- 
tate advanced manipulative or vocal skills to be musically im- 
portant. All the knowledge end insight he gains is artistically 
honest, as well as cumulative from grads to grade. Here advanced 
musical concepts, such as pitch, harmony, eto., can be assimila- 
ted into an already fairly advanced frame of refer# nos When he 
hue the skills and maturity to use them. 

First Grads. The work in rhythmic osnposition begins in 
the first grade. Xt is introduced in an Improvisatory manner 
Where students experiment with Quarter note#, quarter rests end 
eighth notes. These components are soon labeled sc that the 
student will be able to better understand and discuss the music 
elements with which he is working. Homemade instruments ere 
else used to introduce the oonoepts of timbre, end the letters 
P end F aro used to distinguish volume. Emphasis is plaoed on 
the students* understanding the implications of the musical el- 
smants available to them. Raring this first year, the concept 
of musical organisation is also approached through the use of 
serial (motive) and mirror forms. £nly that mosioal informa- 
tion is introduced which is of immediate importance in the ao- 
oompHahnenb of a musical task, and all of tha creative works 
are performed end analysed in class. After the first improvisa- 
tory stags, all oonpoeitlons are also written on single line 
notation, making use of the J end «r , and <r • 

Rigid meter is not introduced at this grade level, nor 
is it introduced until it becomes necessary for use in two port 
writing in the fourth grade end with recorders in tbs fifth 
grade. Hater is regardedas an organisation technique, not e 
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generic part of rhythm. It Is essentially a period f motor 
which la not a basic characteristic of all music* A student 
who understands the greater musical Implication of rhythmic 
line and organisation will easily assimilate rigid meter tech- 
niques when they are needed* 



SeoondJLcade* iJELthe second grade the rhythm includes, 
among others, iiii and fi T3 • The students not only use these 
rhythmical figures in their compositions, but accurately read 
them in performing each other’s music* Also introduced as part 
of the students’ expanding musical concepts are the tempo indi- 
cations, Lento, Moderate, and Vivace, and the binary and ternary 
forms of musical organisation* 



Third Grade* New musical ideas used in the third grade 
include the crescendo — «*e: and the decresoendo more 

complicated rhythmical figures, including fTR and «T7 , and the 
concept of the phrase* With the latter, the bar line is intro- 
duced for the first time* This does not imply s rigid metrical 
system, but rather distinguishes the phrase and approaches the 
concept of subdividing a larger musical entity* Of course, sU 
previous learning is conotantly used, as well ae new material* 

Fourth Grade* The fourth grade’s composition progresses 
with the use of the antlphonal and echo forms* This involves 
two part writing, which is first explored through the use of ac- 
oldental counterpoint* Rather than a mathematical formulation 
of notes, this is a ti ewe imitatlonal polyphony in which the 
student first discovers the expanded meaning of two part writ- 
ing* Now rhythms include syncopation, J* J j , and the 
triplet rhythms, j j* and Jf* J • 

Fifth and Sixth Grades* The musical activity of the 
fifth and sixth grades brings together the notational, rhythmi- 
oal, timbre and organisational oonoepts of music gained in the 
compositional areas of the program with the pitch oonoepts **nd 
vocal skills acquired in the first four grades* Thle is facil- 
itated by the use of reo orders which offer the opportunity of 
more advanced composition, using not only plteh but also 
sustained notes, o , o 5 , and d. • All students are given 
recorders and are encouraged to use them at home as well as at 
school. Individual exploration on the recorder is encouraged 
in the same manner employed in developing other musical oon- 
oepts* This takes two forms; first. Improvising and attempting 
to play rote songs; second, the students compose their own 
simple learning pl.eoos for the reoorder* In this way the stu- 
dent, having already developed excellent pitch discrimination 




through the vooal classes, is able to relate the written note 
with the pitoh and learn to nake discernments regarding pitch 
notation* From this point, pitoh ia inoludad in a broad ccm- 
poeitional frame of referenda without violation of an y of the 
oonaepta previously learned* 

In addition to the original textual naterlala the 
atudenta write to develop technique on the recorders and 
broaden their musical understanding through exploratory o oppo- 
sition, a wide variety of muslo ia being used as technique on 
the recorder develops* This includes folk songs, rounds, 
canons and two and throe-part music, particularly from the 
Renaissance and Baroque periods* This instrumental experience 
has proven so valuable in terns of developing musical under- 
standing and reading and notational skills that instruction on 
band and orohsstral instruments has been postponed until the 
sixth grade* 

In eplte of the oareful and thoughtful organisation of 
this program, it is nob a rigid methodology* Aa emphasised by 
Hr* Carton, "This is the way things me today* Our program la 
experimental and in a constant state of flux* We learn some- 
thing new every day s so seme pert of our program changes every 
day* Moat important ia our re-evaluation of the baeio learn- 
ing propers* 11 

Singing Instruetlon * 

Of considerable significance in the Ayar program ia the 
high level of aooompliahmant In vooal production* In eU of 
the above olaeses visited it was observed that over 90$ of the 
students sang in tune* Indeed, in many olaeses, all of the 
students were able to sing with accurate pitoh* Also of im- 
portance was the tonal quality, vooal range and excellent 
diction* Tide ia aooonplished in several ways* First, it is 
school policy that all classes will have a minimum of two f Ive- 
minute singing periods each day* These are oondueted by the 
olaearoom teacher using the methods end materials prepared by 
the music specialists* Seoond, it is felt that students must 
be made totally oonsoloue of ttmd? own vooal production, so 
physios! and mental preparation is essential* For all singing 
the student will stand, plaoa bis feet together and hia hands 
beside hie hips with palms turned slightly forward* This raises 
both head aod ohsat* He than will take two breathe (the seoond 
demands mental awareness), hum the note given by the teacher, 
and p r eened to sing* During singing the olaearoom teacher will 
alimys conduct using mproper beat pattern* Third, no piano or 



autoharp aoeompaulnent is ovar used with class singing. 

This would decrease the student's attention to bis own pro- 
duction and introduce extraneous elements into tbe study which 
nay not always be authentic. (The autoharp, for instance, 
provides a vague harmonic oover which conflicts with concepts 
of harmonic tension, harmonic line, inversion, voicing, etc.) 
fourth, only materials which are truly monophonic ere used in 
early grades , or truly polyphonic when part music is begun. 

The quality of this music is also carefully considered to as- 
sure that it is representative of the beet quality musical 
literature. Included arc a wide range of folic songs from 
many cultures (i.e*, folk songs of the Bantu), Kodaly music 
for children, original songs by upper elementary or junior 
high school students* lieder, motets, etc. Fifth, singing is 
not confused with reading. Since the problems of notation are 
well covered in compositional and reo order activities, it is 
not naooeeary to teach reading through the singing program. 

"Sight singing begins in and of itself," says Mr. 

Osrton. "Many songs used have notes and rhythms which arc al- 
ready understood through composition. The students reoognize 
the way a phrase moves because t*my have often used a similar 
phrase in oompoeing. We certainly do not ignore eight singing. 
Tears is just no reason to emphasise something which oomss 
naturally from their cumulative experience." 

It is also felt unnecessary to employ syllables or 
numerical identifications for pltoh. The class is now free to 
regard singing for its own intrinsic satisfaction and to di- 
rect attention to the problems of sound vooal production. The 
successful achievement of this is evidenced in the level of 
interest in and the quality of singing in the eohool. 

Instructional Responsibility 

The entire area of music ourrioulum is the responsi- 
bility of the music director, John Carton. This includes all 
oontent and strategies in teaching. The aotual classroom im- 
plementation of this program ia jointly carried out by elemen- 
tary music specialists and the olassroom teaohere. In practice, 
the olaeeroom teacher eerriea on approximately two thirds of 
the program and the music specialist, one third. 

Four possible avenues have been explored to prepare 
and sustain the olassroom teacher in the requirements of this 
program. They include workshops to demonstrate beslo meeha fr- 
ies, an instructional guide (currently in preparation) , 

\ 
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individual conferences with the mnslc specialist, and obser- 
vation of the specialist* The latter bas been found to be 
the most productive. Here the teacher can prepare to carry on 
tbs work by observing and assisting during the specialist's 
weekly visit to the olass. It is a school policy that teach- 
ere will remain in the olassroom during the specialist's music 
period. Actually, the majority of the teachers enjoy this, 
since they are also developing a new and exciting perspective 
of music. 

Junior and Senior High Sohool 

While the secondary level of music instruction was net 
of prime interest to this study, a review of this area brings 
a larger perspective to the total program. 

In the junior high sohool there are not mandated 
general music olasses. It is felt that from the intensive and 
extensive program in the first six years the students will have 
the basis for judgment for decisions on continued study. It is 
interesting that a large percentage elect a olass which con- 
tinues to deal with ohoral music, recorder playing, and com- 
position. Also available are hand and orchestral olasses and 
ansewblea. 

At the high sohool musical activity continues with s 
band, ensembles and a large ohoral program. The level and ex- 
tant of the literature used by the latter group indicates the 
serious intent and degree of accomplishment of the total program. 
In addition to numerous ootavo pieces of all Idioms, motets and 
madrigals studied during the past two years, the group has per- 
formed the Second Shephard's Flay with 13th osntury plainsong 
and medieval instruments, Bwh Cantatas, Fouleno's Claris and 
0 Major Maas, Britten’s Ceremony of Carole, and Hymn to St. 
Csoilie, The Faure Requiem, Mosart Masses, etc. 

Additionally, the high sohool music groups linnually 
present a musical. This year's presentation was "The Roar of 
the Qreasspalnt, the Smell of the Crowd) 11 last year, "Camelotj* 
the previous year, "Oklahoma." 

{valuation 



While no objective evaluation has been possible at this 
stags, continued questioning of the validity of the curriculum 
leads to constant revision and continued development. It is 
easily rsoognissd by the upper grads musio teachers, however, 
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that tha atudanba an entering junior and senior high sohool 
with graatar musical skills, lot areata and knowledge than had 
been previously displayed* Reading akllla and habits have not 
only improved toot have changed fro* note reading to line and 
phraae reading* Mora students are alao elaeting musics! 
participation in spite of other inaraaaad praaaurea in sohool. 
Attitudes toward male have improved einoa tha etudenta feel 
acre musically aaoura from their extensive elementary back- 
ground. 



am gJHJD SCHOOLSi Baltimore, Maryland, 

J7 Merlon Kegili - birector of Mnelc 

Alice Bns> - Supervisor of Elementary Moslc 

Tha Baltimore Public Sohool system ia a large city cyatan 
with numerate cienentary achjola. Tha overall manic progim 
ia under tha direction of Mr* J. Marion MagiUjanfl Mrs. Alice 
S. Baer aarvea aa Superviaor of Elementary Music Instruction. 

It ia tha work of Mrs. Baer and the teachers of tits elementary 
program which ie of interest to this study* 

While all aoeio-eoononlo areas will be included in such a 
large school system, most of tha aohoola visited in connection 
with this study served tha lower income areas* Music instruc- 
tion in elementary schools la carried on in the classroom by 
the classroom teaohsr who la assisted by a specialist called a 
Music Resource Teacher* This assistance takes many form and 
includes actual classroom demonstration teaohing and advice on 
formulating lesson plans and classroom activities* 

In 1963, the Baltimore Elementary Schools received a grant 
of $$000 from the M.B.H.C. Contemporary Music Project for 
Creativity to initiate experimental work on a creative music 
learning program* This money was used to employ Emma Lou Dicmer 
noted composer and teacher, to conduct workshop# for elementary 
music resource teachers* The grant ocvered tha expenses of tha 
project for one sohool semester. 

Since that time, this creative work has bean carried on, 
developed and extended solely by Mrs. Bser, tbs Music Resource 
Teachers, and tha classroom teachers* It is this continuing 
work, rather than one newe st a r sponsored activity, which is 
reviewed by this project* 















Ths E ln M O fcCT Hnsio Program. T hi alamsnbaxy wilo 
program in tna Baitimcra raoio Softools has bna daslgnsd to 
mast fear dbjaotivsss 

li To Moist tbs studsnts to dsvslop valnss about 
ansi* and slsrsts tbalr mnsioal tastss 

2* To sharpan thoir aural parospbion 

3# To motlvats continuing mnsioal inbsmsts 

U. To devslop skills whioh will allow tha student 
tbs opportunity for oonblnuod music participation* 

While Minor learning strategies are raployad in the 
■nolo olaes, it hao been fcuai that tha aotlritioa whioh mot 
suooeisfhl l y fulfill thoaa objectives ara oreatlve compositional 
activities* Haro tha student la enplo/td in mnsioal tasks which 
•How him to build on that kmmiledgo, *aperlonoo and skills 
Mah ha has brought to olass<» Xn this sty ha can learn through 
his own intarasts and natural abilities* As Mrs* Boar says, 
'They bring whatever thay have to tha olassvooa,, and we help 
tha* to build on that ratlier than ispoelng what wa know on thus* 
Vhsn thay present what they hava and evaluate it themaelvaa, it 
stimulates tha* to grow aid Inara more*” 

Additionally, this orastlvs work hM boon found to 
sarra thrao Important functions* 

1* Tha prooass of oraatlng is a sooroa of self* 
f ulfillm ent* Xt Improves tha student's aalf-ooooapfc and fat Ip 
ing of oapabUity# 

2* Through guided ooapositlonal activities tbs stu» 
daub nob only dljoovars hauls music oonoapbs, bub also dis- 
covers tha nssd for oonbiniad development* 

3* Tha ooapooitional work provddas a looming oantar 
through whioh wusio of wanor oosposars baoorns a rssouros for 
tha paraonal aoooaplishasnl^ of tasks whioh ara iaportaob to 
tbs sbwdSnb. 

Ccwpoeitlonal Aetlritias* 

Tha laoming aotirLtias inrolving ooaposition wood in 
tha Baltinora program vary widaly. Thay may ha aithar projaobs 
on Mldoh tha whols olaas will work, small greop projsots, or 
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individual compositions* In soma classes notation follows 
formal soaring techniques, while in others symbols are devised 
to meet the immediate needs of a particular piece* It gener- 
ally follows, however, that notation is nofry considered ante- 
cedent to the development of music oonoeptu. In many eases 
the pieces are of a semi^inprovisational nature with each per- 
formance a somewhat new musical experience* In this regard, 
two items of particular interest have been noted* First, the 
students have developed a considerable musical memory* With 
up to thirty students performing in one composition, each per- 
former is able to remember his role* Second, a groat deal of 
instant musical judgment is displayed by students in perform* 
anoe of olasa compositions* Often the role of any one instru- 
mentalist is only generally defined, and the exact nature of 
performance is left to the student f s judgment* 

In many classes the music tends to have strong ethnic 
influences which serves as a common point from which broader 
musio interests oan be developed* Some olassss will make use 
of homemade or classroom instruments (flutaphonss, autoharps, 
tons bells, etc*) while in other olassss, where many students 
study in the instrumental program or have private music les- 
sons, the composition will include orchestral instruments* 

Also varying is the idiomatic form of the music* Many 
olassss make use of such contemporary musical organisation 
devices as the tone row, olnaters, poly rhythms, etc* Non- 
pitohed and non-psroossivs sounds are also included in many 
compositions* Some of those are produced on instruments, 
others are vooal* Many compositions include traditional 
melodic lines or classical harmonic ideas in creative works 
which are otherwise drawn from contemporary musical oonoepts* 
While in come oases these moors traditional ideas are obviously 
imposed by the teacher on the composition, in other instances 
this is the product of students* oreativensss in a program of 
learning which does not promote a dichotomy between contem- 
porary and historical* muale* 

Another point of flexibility in this musio education 
program if found in the extant of use of thie creative ap- 
proach to learning* This is determined largely by the mueio 
resource teacher and the classroom teacher, and ranges from 
classes which oooasionaUy participate to those Where creative 
work serves as the oore for all musical learning* At present, 
19 of the 32 music resource teaohers are Involving their 
olaesea in oreative activity to some extent* Underlying all 
the varied oreative ocnpoattional experiences there are 
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certain eonoa factors which exist In ell participating olasa- 
TOON* 

1* The learning activities and musical exploration 
grows from the students* own Trane of reference. Sines many 
of the children have strong ohnroh affiliations, the rhythms 
and nodes oharaotsristlo of spiritual and gorpel songs are 
often felt in their own creative efforts* Gospoeitlons also 
often eenter around neighborhood activity, sohool projects, 
field trips, or stories which are familiar. Sounds in the com- 
positions are often derived from those environmental sounds 
with which the ohlldren are acquainted* They take those ele- 
ments, Insights and feelings that they have and use them in a 
musical way in order to gain confidence and expand their 
musical horizons* There are always those areas of a musical 
experience in the classroom which are familiar to the students, 
and to which they oan relate, just as there are those areas 
Which present new challenges and new oonoepts* 

2* The development of musical ideas is never restricted 
to notations! skill levels* Oonoepts of music are allowed to 
develop at a much faster rate than it is possible to matoh with 
ekill growth* This has created e new personal desire to ac- 
quire mechanical or notational skills* In one class visited, 
tbs classroom teacher, who has had no formal musical training, 
was vary concerned about building hia own knowledge of notation 
ao ha could assist the students to record on paper their ore* 
stive learning, and record his own* 

3* While many of the compositions are build on sounds 
not oomonly regarded aa musical, and are often primitive in 
the mueician 9 a eyes, the quality and content of learning are 
olearly discernible. There is e oonoarn for formal design* 

(Is it in A**M form? Hondo form? What la the fugue form?) 
Balance, ollmax and resolution ere musical factors of which the 
students are aware and capably handle* Rhythm and timbre 
judgments indicate keen musical insights. In many upper ele- 
mentary o lasses, musical and notational skills derived from 
this eospoeitional program ere advanced to a significant level, 
and eonaiderable specific information about instruments used 
in olass (including transposition) is common knowledge. 

Also of importance la the quality and breadth of re- 
corded literature which is used extensively se reference mater- 
ial for oompoeitlonal activity in many olaaarooss* The stu- 
dents 1 familiarity with end interest in music of quality ia one 
indication of the level of student involvement stimulated by 
this progr am * 
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Since there ie no standardized curriculum* no method* 
dlogy which is mandated for every student* a description of 
classroom activities provides only a general indication of the 
type of work involved. It oaanot he construed to be a pattern 
for every class. The following are examples of observed class 
activity. 

Kindergarten. Sound story about spring. The instru- 
ments were all percussive* and included an autoharp plucked at 
random. The story of spring made up by the students was read 
While the children performed descriptive sounds on their instru- 
ments. They also acted out many phases of the story. 

Third Grade. Piece* Marvin's Store* a song for voioe* 
bells and percussion instruments. The composition has many 
veraaa relating to the products of Karvin } s Store. Verses were 
performed by soloists who improvisationally described their 
product by varying speed* dynamics and key. This piece was 
written as a large olasa project. All students performed. The 
pleoe wae modal and accompanying percussion instruments per- 
formed very complicated rhythmical figures. 

Fourth Grade. An instrumental composition not yet 
named* written by the entire olaee. The form ie theme and vari- 
ation. Instruments are percussion* bells* piano* violin. Each 
variation la developed by a small group and then revised by the 
whole olaaa. Recordings of compositions in variation form are 
used ae resource material. The olase is grappling with notation- 
al problems in order to expedite performance. Specific pitches 
are worked out with bells and piano. 

Sixth Grade. Music for percussion* bells* clarinet and 
piano. The form of this composition is A-R-A-OC. (X is a com- 
bination of elements of A* B.) Fitches are determined by a tone 
row written by studenbe (The students oan discern changes or 
mistakes in the row. ) and pentatonic harmony on black notes of 
piano. While the mood to be depicted ie "weird * 0 no speolfio 
verbal oonnobation is Implied. 

Teaoher Preparation 

The majority of the Music Resource Teachers presently 
working in the compositional activities have been prepared to 
meet the new demands and procedures through a series of itxbra- 
departmental workshops. The first of these wae conducted by 
tea Lou Dieraer, and all subsequent workshops have been led by 
Alice Baer. In these workshops the teachers explore musical 
concepts and sounds in much the earns manner as the children 
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they will bo tombing* Emphasis io placed on contemporary 
music and the devices and techniques used by oooposers today* 

The actual form of implementation of these ideas is left to 
the teachers, but general experience in strategies and organi- 
sation gained in three years of experimentation is reviewed and 
fores a basis for activity* 

Preparation for the classroom teacher who carries on 
much of the program is accomplished mainly through observation 
of the music resource teacher and private conferences* Addition- 
ally, grade level meetings held by the muelo department are well 
attended by classroom teachers* At these meetings particular 
musical problems of tbs classroom music program are reviewed in 
depth eo that the teacher may have some security in her under- 
takings* Generally, the classroom teaohers find this a very ex- 
citing program and are as deeply involved in learning ae the 
ohildren they serve* 

The key to the teacher f s success is found in the nature 
of the program* The study is not built on pedagogic absolutes 
like "right 11 and "wrong** It is largely concerned with the de- 
velopment of ideas, oonoepts and musical insights* Critioal 
evaluation centers mors on "this works better" or "this doesn’t 
seem to fit*" The ohild assimilates a musical frame of refer- 
ence through the use of reason rather than faotual memorisation* 

In this way the teaoher as well as the student can use 
judgment* The level of judgment depends on the teaoher , e exper- 
ience and knowledge, but with the aural proof of each judgment 
the musical understanding of both teacher and student grows* 

Evaluation 

An evaluation of the strengths and weaknesses of this 
program is currently being made by Mrs* Beer and her associates* 
Questions regarding skill development — when, what and how — 
are being reoonsidered in the light of new insights of children’s 
learning potential gained in this experimental program* Not only 
are activities being reviewed against their results, but the 
resultant oonoepts are being questioned for authenticity and ap- 
propriateness* Problems of overall sequence, musical growth, 
motivation and continuity are being given Intense consideration* 

* 

This le the main characteristic of this elementary music 
program* There is constant oonoern, continued questioning and a 
persistant search for improvement* 
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HUJE B Blue Earth, Minnesota 




Logan Zahn « Bisector of Music 

"What is no re important in the aohool curriculum than 
vnslo? What subject eonld have a more continuing effeot on 
the students* lives than music?" 

these questions by Alice Baulsen, principal of Blue Earth 
Junior and Beider High School, take on special meaning when 
combined with the statement of Logan Zahn, music directors ■the 
most important key to musical understanding is quality partici- 
pation in the finest quality of music e It has a carry-over 
value which the student will never forget*" 

It is this positive attitude of the administrator and music 
educator toward the purpose and terms of music education that 
has led to the development of one of the most distinctive instru- 
mental music programs examined ky this study* While the learn- 
ing vehicle, an orchestra, can be found in many music programs, 
the quality and basic function of this program makes it education^ 
ally distinctive* Through the medium of a student symphony or- 
chestra which performs music of the classic orchestral repertoire, 
and ohamber ensembles which dig deeply into the traditional en- 
semble literature, the students of Blue Earth are involved in 
music on a level which suggests new insights into the potentials 
of public school music* This program becomes more interesting 
through the recognition of the following datai 

1* Blue Earth is a rural community of approximately 3000, 
with a school population of roughly 100 students per grade* 

There is a team of five music instructors who handle all vocal 
and instrumental rausio instruction of the students from grades 
one through twelve* The high school symphony orchestra has a 
membership of 82 students, or 21# of the entire high school* 

The ohoral program involves 66 students, and the band program 
approximately 87 students, bringing the total school population 
involved in the music program to over 2j0$« 

2* Approximately 15 % of all the students from grades five 
through twelve play string instruments* All string instruction 
is given in the school by school personnel* There are no pri- 
vate teaohers in the immediate area* 

3* While the school is very academically oriented and most 
students will take at least five academic subjects per year, ao 
problem is found, in scheduling students for music* No student 
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in this school is deprived of musical participation because of 
conflicts in scheduling* There have been no string dropouts 
at any level of this program during the past three years. 

be Music instructional time parallels that allotted to any 
other subject in sohool. This amounts to approximately five 
periods a week. No additional time is required. Students who 
participate in this program are required to practice extensively 
with practice time ranging from four to elm hours per week. 
Maintenance of this preparatory time is consistent and automatic. 
While at tines this time may be in conflict with ether required 
homework, the values of participation in the orchestral program 
are considered to Justify the time and personal effort involved. 

The Orchestra 

The orchestra is comprised of 82 students in grades 
nine through twelve. Included are 27 violins, 8 violas, 12 cel- 
los, 8 basses and a normal complement of brass, woodwind 1 , and 
percussion players. The orchestra has two full rehearsals of 
$7 minutes each week, with two additional periods for string 
rehearsals. The fifth period is a lesson period of at least 30 
minutes, which is usually scheduled from study halls but on 
rare occasions may be on a rotation basis from another class. 
When feasible, these lesson periods may he used as chamber en- 
semble classes. In addition to this regular schedule, quar- 
tettes, trios or other chamber groups may meet after school. 

- 1 The literature used by the orchestra is drawn largely 
from the standard orchestral literature. Arrangements or 
transcriptions are less often used than editions. While clas- 
sical composers predominate, music of the baroque, romantic 
and contemporary periods is also represented. (A representa- 
tive listing of the repertoire is included.) Concerts are 
scheduled at frequent intervals during the school year. These 
are regarded as an integral part of the total music education 
program. There is no programming of manufactured or "crowd 
pleasing” music. A typical program would inolude ma jor works 
or movements from Johann Strauss, Corelli, Barber, Vivaldi, 
Saint-Saens, Dvorak and Handel. It has never been considered 
to program music for either concerts or assemblies on any 
basis except the musical value of the piece. 

Because of this serious effort toward a meaningful and 
educationally productive music learning program, interest by 
students participerting is very high. Parents also have de- 
veloped a great pride in the achievement of their ohildrea and 
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give excellent support to the program* This year subscription 
ticket Mies to the seven concerts presented by the High School 
were over-subscribed* 

In addition to the regular yearly work, a six-week 
summer program of lessons and ensemble work is required for all 
string players* As in the regular school year* there is no 
charge for these lessons* Scheduling Is accomplished before 
the end of the sparing term, and all students make their own ar- 
rangements to conform with the schedule* Since it generally is 
considered to be a privilege to belong in the orchestra, both 
students and parents extend themselves to fulfill their roles 
in this program* 

While summer lessons are not presently required for hand 
members, students are encouraged to participate, and the per- 
centage of attendance is high* 

The remarkable success of the music program in Blue 
Earth is attributable to one primary source* It stems from an 
attitude of the school administrators, the music educators, the 
parents and the students ‘toward music as an art form which is an 
essential part of the educational environment* This attitude 
has grown with the continued development of a recognized esthetic 
educational program under Logan Zahn* In this program instru- 
mental skills are not divorced from cognitive development* Even 
at early instrumental stages the music given to the child is 
carefully selected to insure that it is representative of the 
quality of the art* As Logan Zahn has said, N One of the main 
reasons for our students’ 1 positive attitudes toward music is the 
stress on good music right from the beginning* 1 * Thie attitude 
ie manifest in the degree and intensity of student interest and 
in the high level of musical and technical skills attained by 
the students* It is further demonstrated in the music teacher/ 
student ratio, in the facilities that are provided far music in- 
struction, in attendance at concerts which frequently numbers 
30 % of the population of the town, and in a buiget which permits 
the purchase of musical instruments of excellent quality* There 
arp, for instance, ten sohool-owned base viols Which oost up to 
$11(00 apiece* 

It ie also evidenced in the positive actions of the 
principal* In a sohool which le academically oriented (Four 
years of math is considered respectable and most youngsters 
will take foreign languages*) she has given the music program 
consistent backing* She not only works to make sure that all 
youngsters Who would benefit from this program are eoheduled 
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for uueio, bub she also varies vlth tbs parents and the music 
people in keeping students in the male program. This vork 
with parents is net exclusive with the music program, but is a 
philosophy of parent-school partnership which extends through- 
out the educational program. Miss Paulsen says, "We expect a 
great deal of cooperation from the parents in order to arouse 
the students to take full advantage of their opportunities in 
high school. h$% of the youngsters will go on to college. They 
have reoelved a good Share of national scholarships. n The 
parents 1 attitudes toward the values of the orchestral program 
aro demonstrated in the quality of instruments which are owned 
by the students. Since most instruments are privately owned 
and cellos range between $350 and $850, and violins between 
$300 and $550, the parents have made a serious financial invest- 
ment in their child % musical education. This follows the 
statement of Zahn, who says, "Wo youngsters ever have to play 
in our program on attic instruments. It is important that the 
parents purchase first-class quality instruments for the young- 
sters. This also contributes to a much more serious attitude 
by the parent and the student." 

This serious learning attitude is the most obvious 
factor of the entire orchestral program. There is a rigid in- 
sistence on rehearsal, on productivity, on group and individual 
responsibility, on the quality of instruction, and on the qual- 
ity of performance. No facet of this program is approached on 
any level except the achievement of excellence. 

Scheduling . 

toeparing a schedule in such a small high school 
which allots every student who wishes to participate in mnsio 
is a task :*hich demands positive attitudes and administrative 
competence. It is further complicated by the fact that there 
are many one-section courses. Including German, speech, ad- 
vanced math, stenography, architectural drawing, etc. In ad- 
dition, the coursed that are offered in music out across 
either the full junior high school and sixth grade, or they 
out aoroas the entire high school of grades nine through 
twelve. To accommodate the scheduling for junior high school 
orchestra and band, the administration has arranged the sixth 
grade in home rooms by instruments. There are three sixth 
grade classes j one olass is for strings, one for brass and 
percussion, and one for woodwinds. This allows the sixth 
grade students to blend with the schedule of the junior high 
school instrumental organisation without conflicting with 
other sohod work. It also reflects an administrative attl- 
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tude which gives greeter priority to the ohlM*s educational 
opportunities than to organization conformity# The success* 
ful scheduling fo r the high school nrusio program is accom- 
plished by scheduling the music program and the students who 
are going to participate first* All other classes are sched- 
uled after the music groups have been finalized* Another im*> 
portent consideration is found in the foot that the principal 
who does the scheduling does not believe that accurate sched- 
uling can be done Just for one year* "You must give priority," 
says Mss Paulsen, "to anything which you feel is of importance 
in the schedule* This does not mean that any other area of 
the program will be restricted, but scheduling for music is 
only possible If it is given priority in the initial stages of 
the scheduling procedures*" 

A 

Beginning Instruction* 

String instruction is presently begun in the fifth 
grade in the Blue Earth aohools* This has resulted from ex- 
perimentation in the beginning of instruction at various levels* 
All students are encouraged to take Instruments, and the final 
oholee of an instrument is the parents* and students* respon- 
sibility. Guidance is given, however, in this selection based 
on two factors* first, the demonstrated ability of the student 
in music and sohool work; second, the establishment of balanced 
instrumentation for both orchestra and band at the beginning 
stage* 



Junior Orchestra . 

The students begin orchestral work in the sixth grade 
in the Junior Symphony. The instrumentation of this organiza- 
tion includes 28 violins, 7 violas, 6 cellos and it basses, and 
normal orchestral brass, woodwinds and percussion sections. 

The serious intent, repertoire and attitudes of this orchestra 
parallel that of the Senior Symphony* Quality achievement in 
music, both individual and group, is the prime objective and 
the major motivation. It must also be mentioned that the level 
of proficiency of the Junior Symphony ie very high, at least 
comparable with most good high school orchestras. 



This entire program is a tribute to the abilities of 
one man. Logan Zahn is first, an excellent musician; second, 
a dedicated educator with exceptional oommunlcative a bilit ies 
and a keen insight in the potential of students and third, a 
convincing salesman of educational esceUenBe* While the resi- 
dents of Blue Earth are extremely proud of their students* 
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musical acoompllohmeota, this la ilia quality ttasy him been 
taught to expect* 

Hgfgggtcdre « 

The f dllowing is a partial repertoire of ttoa Blue 
Earth High School and Junior High Sohod Orchestras during the 
pact three years* 
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Senior Symphony 




\ Paala & Fugue 


Bovhanesa 


XQothie Suite 


Franck 


Cantata Uj2 


Bach 


Qyp^Soare 


Styne 


Ru8s1bq & jjadroi 31a 


OUnka 


Nocturne from Midsummer Night’s 




Dream \ 


Mendelssohn 


March from Athalia 


Mendelssohn 


Sonata in C Major x 


Mozart 


Elne Klelne Naohtmusik 


Mozart 


Three Brothers Overture \ 


Gimarosa 


ELue Danube Weltzea x \ 


Strausa 


Qreensleeves 


Vaughn Williams 


Concertata \ 


Corelli 


Symphony in B Minor 


Schubert 


Meditation from Thais 


Massenet 


Korn Susser Tod 


Bach 


Sheep May Safely Qraze 


Baoh 


Largo from The New World 




Symphony 11 


Dvorak 


Introduction to Act XXX Lohengrin 


Wagner 


VUgue & Vivace 0p»5>> #2 


Corelli 


Brook Green Suite for Strings 


Holst 


Finlandia 


Sibelius 


Love Music from "Boris Godounov" 


Monssorgsky 


Concerto #1* in 0 Major (Op*6$) 


Goltarmann 


Letzter Fruhling 


Crleg 


Marche Slave 


Tchaikovsky 


Die Fledermaus f 


Strauss 


Adagio for Strings 


Barber 


Oapricoio 


Vivaldi 


Symphony #20fe 


Haydn 


Lancaster Overture 


Whear 


Intermezzo from Goyeaoas 


Granados 



Junior Symphony 



Song of Jupiter 
Billet Music #2 
Spanish Dance #1 
Li Petit Ballet 
Hungarian Danoe #5 
Finale from the Water Maeis 
Two Short Pieces 
AUemaode it Bonrree 
Chorale & Indention 
Sarabands & Allegro 
Entr'acte from Semele 



Handel 

Schubert 



Mbazkowski 



Chopin 

Brahma 

Handel 

PtarseU 



Telemann 

Baeh 



Corelli 

Handel 



W, B* SIMPSON ETiEMBSTAHT SCHOOL ! Camden, Delaware, 

William Gorkle - irinoipal 

Donald L* Baneohbaoh - Music Teacher 

The Simpson Elementary School includes approximately 813 
students in grades one through fire. Music instruction is 
handled predominantly by the music specialist Who visits each 
classroom once each week for a thirty to fifty minute period* 

A second class of one-half hour is conducted weekly for an 
entire grade level by using either the school intercom or the 
all-purpose room* In addition to these classes of general mu- 
sic instruction, instrumental class, lessons on band and orches- 
tral instruments may be elected by students of tbs fourth and 
fifth grades* 

In 1963 Donald Baneohbaoh, the music teacher, began an 
experimental program in music learning at the priiimry and ele- 
mentary school levels* This experimentation wee directed to- 
ward the development of a curriculum founded on the following 
aestuqpbions* 

1* Aural perception of pitch is the prime factor in musi- 
oal understanding* This musical perception begins with the 
ability to distinguish the tonal direction of a musical lino* 

2* Aural perception ia closely linked with visual percep- 
tion* At early learning stages classroom strategies should 
deal largely with the translation of sounds into visual patterns 
rather than the more traditional practice of translating sym- 
bols into sounds* 

w * V 
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3* Musical understanding does not naoessarily infer the 



ability to respond vocally* Conversely, the ability to sing 
la turn does not necessarily indicate or stimulate musical 
cognition* Singing , thsrsforo | oannot be considered a reliable 
teaching strategy for, or indication of, the growth of aural 
perception. After three years of experimentation, Banecbbaoh 
has developed a highly structured curriculum of graded strat- 
egies in which sound is visually analysed. While singing and 
the development of good vocal techniques have a place in the 
program, the curriculum predominantly consists of a series of 
problems of increasing oompleadLty Which involve various types 
of musical dictation and analysis. In addition to pitch and 
linear perception, form and various elements of structure are 
translated from music to symbols by the students. One of the 
main c har acteristics of this program is that the majority of 
activities stem frtrn a sound source •» that is, from music of 
the piano, of various classroom instruments, or recordings. 
These sounds are always presented as problems Which are solved 
by the individual student . In the prooess of solving these 
problems the student is introduced to and deals with many 
primary concepts of form, timbre, rhythm, style and the mech- 
anics of notation as well as tonal direction. The exception 
to this role of sound preceding symbols comes in the creative 
work. 

In order to further involve the student in the class- 
room musical activities, the problems are often presented in a 
competitive atmosphere. Students in the class are grouped into 
teams, and the winner is the group who oan most accurately and 
swiftly identify the musical line. During the grade level 
olaaaes Which are conducted over the school intercom, the 
various classes compete in eons form of mnelo dictation and the 
winners are recognised by all the students of the grade level. 

The line Form . 

Melodic dictation ie begun in the first grade with 
the use of the "line Per *. * This is simply a line drawn to 
indicate the dlreotion of the musical line# 

Esamgl c. Mir Country *Tio of Thee 



As aural perception becomes more refined, nu mbe r s are 
need with the line fane to indicate exact pitches. 




I 



Example* My Country , Tifl of Thee 
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The next step involves piecing numbers on the staff , 
and the final step is formal notation with notes replacing 
numbers on the staff* The formal notation is accomplished 
with remarkable ease einoe the students already understand the 
principles involved in notation* Through the use of simple 
devices early in learning the student has beoome acquainted 
with the concepts of linear movement, and when formal notation 
is introduced it has meaning to the student* It is simply a 
new way to handle a familiar problem* An additional value of 
the "Line Form 11 i3 that it is easily understood even by first 
graders* The beginning student f s aural perception it* not in 
Mbitad by the imposition of the complexities of formal note* 
tlon* He oan commence his musical study by coventrating on 
the musical concepts which will later bring meaning to formal 
symbolism. 



From the first problem, the melodic dictation la al- 
ways presented as a musical line rather than as Individual 
notes a This contributes not only to the development of an 
awareness of musical line, but also assists the student to 
develop a considerable musical memory* In one large class of 
fourth grade students it was observed that a large majority of 
the students were able to accurately notate dictation of a 
musical line of seven or eight notes* This was dona in three 
stops, using first the line form, then numbers, and finally 
formal notation* 

* 

The Sound Blook . 

Another teaching device which plays an important part 
in this program is the N Sound Block* n Through the construc- 
tion of reotangles Which are representative of a portion of a 
musical composition, ths student oan visually depict the char- 
aoteristios of the music Which ho oan identify* This device is 
used with recordings and serves to assist the student to mare 
olearly perceive the nature of the music being performed* 



Example* First grades Maroh from Sumner Day Suite- 
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A s the student *s ability to listen and understand be- 
comes keener, these blocks are subdivided and farther used in 
conjunction with the "Line Form*" 



D 



Ml , Fourth grades Andalusia from Suite Andslnoia— 
Jk Lecuona ^ 
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The "Sound Block* is also used as a creative tool* It 
allcws the student to plant the general characteristics of music 
he slsties to create* Rhythm, dynamics, tempo, timbre, and ex- 
pressive intentions can all be planned* With the use of the 
"Line Form" many other aspects of the music can be creatively 
explored* For instance, students in the first grade sere plan- 
ning a composition of their own* Using the "Line Form" they 
explored possible variations for a little melody played on tons 
hells* 




Creative Activities* 

Through the fifth grade the students make use of simi- 
lar procedures in creative undertakings* While the composi- 
tions at the upper elementary levels are more sophisticated and 
use formal instruments as sell as classroom Instruments, the 
process of planning sith the "Sound Block" continues to be of 
assistance in discovering musical unity, form, balance and con- 
trast* By tbe fifth grade the "Line Form" is no longer neces- 
sary for the majority of students since they sill use formal 
notation* 

Recently, creative expe rim ents have been carried on 
in the upper e le men tar y grades using the tselve-tons res* 




While it ie too early to assess the results of this exten- 
sion of the program into new areas of oreative musical 
activity, the students 1 enthusiasm for experimentation in 
this form or organisation is encouraging* Bar from reject- 
ing this nooHNslodie musical form, the students appear to 
have discovered a new musical Idiom which farther stimulates 
their oreative imagination* 

The Sequence of Ourrloulum* 

This curriculum of dictation, analysis, singing, 
playing, creating, ami always listening is e formidable one* 

It ie constructed in terms of the child*© abilities to view 
i male rather than in the musicologist *s terms of correct ness, 
or the music educator*s traditional terms of appropriateness* 
Tbs various activities are all designed to lead to one goal, 
the constant stimulation of aural perception* Where drills 
or skills stand between the student and musical understanding, 
new activities and ways of viewing music are uncovered* It* 
this sense this program, like the majority of programs involved 
in this study, is in a constant state of evolution* 

A description of the major classroom activities by 
grade level demonstrate the sequence of the curriculum* 

First grade* Work at this level introduces the con- 
cept of tonal direction through the use of the "line Form" in 
dictation exercises* From music in song hooks the students 
also learn to distinguish the direction of notes on the staff, 
and Identify ascending, descending, and repeated note patterns* 
The singing of rote songs and singing games assist in develop- 
ing vocal control and pitch awareness* 

Creative work ie limited to both singing and listen- 
ing and rakes use of the "Sound Block" and the "line Form*" 
This work generally is both melodic and percussive* In per- 
forms tme this creative work takes the form of controlled im- 
provisation, since the notational devices are not specific* 
This contributes to continued creative exploration and allows 
for* personal expression within a general framework indicated 
by the composer* Considerable emphasis is placed on listening 
and analysing what is heard* For this the "Sound Block" pro- 
vides a practical method for visual analysis* 

Second grade* Each phase of the first grade program 
is continued and expanded* Dictation continues to he given as 
an entire unit rather than as a oote-to-note relationship* It 



i a also extended and more complex as the student t s ability 
grows* Xu the latter part of the year numbers are intro* 
duced to identify speoifio pitches* These numbers are used 
in conjunction with the "Line Form" in a further refinement 
of pitoh recognition* 

A new concept introduced here is modality* This in* 
volves transposition of rote songs to different steps of the 
scale and, as one student said, "takes the music sound funny* 
but nice* Sometimes It makes a happy song sad too*" 

Listening and analysing with the uee of tone blooks 
becomes, more involved* Rhythm implications are noted and 
disoussed as well as some simple musical farms (l*e*, ABA 
foam, ostinato, etc*)* 

While the majority of songs used in singing are 
taught by robe methods, note reading is also introduced* In 
this the students use both numbers to Identify notes and 
the "line Form" to reinforce concepts of direction* The 
reading material is generally taken from standard music edu- 
cation texts = By the middle of the second semester, most stu- 
dents are reading at least part of all songs in the keys of 
F and O* 



Third grade* At this grade level the dictation pro- 
gresses from the generalities of the "Line Form" to the spe- 
cifics of the staff* The students have been well prepared for 
this more complicated visual translation of sounds through 
earlier activities* In addition to the experiences with the 
"Lice Form" and the introduction of numbers to identify 
pitches, some familiarity with the staff has been gained in 
the vecal area of the second grade program* Here the num- 
bers are used on the staff after the direction of the phrase 
has been noted with the 'Vine Form*" 

Notation of rhythm is also given considerable atten- 
tion in the third grade* Note values, previously considered 
in a general way with the "Line Form," are precisely defined 
through the introduction of the quarter, half, and whole notes* 



All other aspects of the program, singing, reading, 
listening and creative work, arc similarly reinforced and 
broadened* 

Fourth grade* Dictation is continued as a learning 
activity intended to increase aural and visual perception* 
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Rhythmic notation, separated from melodic dictation,, covers 
eighth notes and triplets as well as those notes introduced 
in the third grade* Concepts of meter and bar line usage are 
also defined* 

In melodic dictation timbre becomes a factor of con- 
sideration along with octave transposition* Many varied in- 
struments are used to present the dictation* It is interest- 
ing to note that timbre has little effect on the aoouraoy of 
the students* melodic discrimination* Initially, the dicta- 
tion is recorded using three steps, first the "Line Form,? 1 
then numbers, and finally notes on the staff* It has been 
found that the use of the “line Form 11 oan often be discontin- 
ued during this grade* For the majority of students the trans- 
fer from the "Line Form” to formal notation has been accom- 
plished* The length of the phrase is also increased* As in 
earlier grades dictation is always presented as a complete mu- 
sical phrase rather than as individual notes* In addition to 
the scale steps and thirds used previously, fifths, fourths and 
ootaves are also Included in dictation exercises* Increased 
emphasis is placed on creative activities which make use of 
variation form, ostinato, modality, varying meter and timbre 
considerations* This work is still largely melodic and percus- 
sive* 



Other activities are continued and expanded* These 
include singing, both by rote and reading, and listening and 
analyzing with the use of the “Sound Block.” 

Fifth grade* With both rhythmic and melodic con- 
cepts well established, these two musical factors are now com- 
bined in dictation* Here the ohild is able to simultaneously 
perceive many musical factors and record them, using formal 
notatlonal practices* 

This ability to perceive and notate is also evident 
in the oreative efforts of the students* The pieoen employ 
many rhythmical instruments, pitched instruments and voices* 
Various aspects of form (motives, contrapuntal devices, etc*) 
are also considered* Often the students will continue to use 
the “Line Form" and “Sound Block" at Initial phases of oreative 
invention and when they are satisfied with their plans, trans- 
fer these Ideas to a formal score* The “Sound Block" is also 
used for analysis of the work that has been accomplished* AH 
the pieces are performed in order to allow for aural judgment 
by the student and the olass* Recent experiments in this class 
have made use of the tone row, clusters and other twentieth 
oenbury ideas* 
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Evaluation .c 

The purpose of this program is to assist the student 
to recognize, identify and understand the manor constituent 
elements of music. Through such familiarity with the basic 
concepts and meohandsms of music the student will be prepared 
to grasp the broader and sophisticated implications of the 
art. It will also provide a firm basis for all types of 
fhture participation, whether this is in performance, compo- 
sition, academic areas or intelligent listening. 

The evaluation of this program has been primarily 
concerned with the effectiveness of the dictation activities * 
in developing aural and visual perception of tonal direction. 
Observation and testing conducted by Mr. Bansohbach indicate 
that the strategies of graded activities which progress from 
the "Line Form” to formal notation are successful in establish- 
ing the eonoepts of linear direction and notation. They also 
contribute significantly to the development of a musical 
memory and discernment of timbre and rhythm. Student enthusi- 
asm for this form of learning activity is also high. The 
student’s ability to use the insights he has gained through 
dictation and analysis in oreative musical enterprise is con- 
sidered indicative of the level of musical perception attained. 



i EVANSTON H3BH SOHDOLi Evanston, Illinois. 

L. S. Michael - Principal 

Richard Rosewall - Music Director 

Robert Werner - Instrumental Director 

The curriculum guide for instrumental music at Evanston 
High School, Illinois, begins with the statements "The 
primary purpose of music education in the public school is to 
develop within the student a feeling of mukteianship so that 
eaoh student may become an intelligent connoisseur of the 
musical art form,.... We are not primarily concerned with teach- 
ing the student the technical proficiency required of the pro- 
fessional musician who makes his living by performance. As a 
by-product some students will gain these advanced skills and 
will even be able to engage in some professional work at this 
1ml, but this cannot be a valid reason for the instrumental 
program in a public school. The purely technical skills are 
related to making a living - we are concerned with teaching to 
enrich their living*" 

* * - 

In Evanston High Sohool this statement is much more than 



rhetoric a It i3 tho philoooply on which the entire music 
program has been developed. There are no mneiaal organiza- 
tions; there are performance classes. There is a dedication 
to the use of the finest quality of music* New opportunities 
have been created, for delving into literature normally ne- 
glected by public school music programs; and there is a 
unique concern for the individual involvement of the students 
in the art of music* While there are lrf instrumental per- 
formance classes ranging from string trios to concert bands 
currently scheduled, performance is not the aim of the pro- 
gram; it is rather the primary means of instruction. 

The High School 

Evanston High School, a large school of over hSOO stu- 
dents, has frequently been cited for its academic excellence 
and its leadership in educational innovation* The nature of 
the organization of the school districts in the community, how- 
ever, presents problems in the development of musio curricula 
which are becoming more frequent with the growth of central- 
ized high sohoolB. In Evanston two entirely independent sohool 
districts control the complete operation of the town t 8 schools, 
one for the schools through the eighth grade, the ether for the 
high school. The consequence of this system is that a unified 
musio study cannot be established which will allow for long 
term objectives or sequential musical growth. The objectives 
and procedures outlined in this report are the answer of the 
high sohool instrumental music staff to this plural system. 

The Musio Program 

Each year over 2£0 students elect to participate in 
the instrumental program of the high sohool (approximately TOO 
elect ohcral programs). Available to them are bands of vari- 
ous levels of proficiency, an orchestra of symphonic propor- 
tions, a string orchestra, and many varied ensembles. The 
objectives of this extensive program aret 

1. To create opportunities for every student, whether 
a beginning or advanced Instrumentalist, who wishes to parti- 
cipate to work at a challenging and musically rewarding level. 

2. To stress the elements of music, including 
styles, forms and other musical materials, that give meaning 
to the art. 

♦ - - 'S v ' ' 

3. To have the performance blesses function to link 






the student with our cultural heritage and stimulate a mean** 
ingful aesthetic understanding* 

lw To develop attitudes and intelligent and broad 
tastes in music through the use of primary music history lit- 
erature in ±ierf ormanoe classes* 

$0 To establish pood behavioral habits for the stu- 
dent both as a performer and listener* 

6* To arouse a cycle of Inquiry and satisfaction iu 

music which will continue to grow and stimulate the student* 

\ 

The Ensemble Program 

In the implementation of these objectives it has 
been found that the ensemble program plays a most significant 
role* The values of such a program do not merely duplicate 
these of the larger classes; many new and often mere personal 
experiences are offered to the student* Since every student 
who is in the orchestra or bands is also required to partici- 
pate in a regularly scheduled ensemble throughout the year, a 
degree of homogeneous grouping has been achieved which is sel- 
dom possible in public schools* Students of like ability are 
given an opportunity to work together at their maximum level 
of ability* No htudent is placed in a position, so often un- 
avoidable in large classes, where he can neither instrumental^ 
achieve nor fully understand the nature of the class activity* 
Maybe more significantly, superior students can forge far 
ahead and explore levels of music and areas of literature 
which tax the extent of their abilities and the limits of 
their musical insights* Since many of these ensembles are 
trios and quartets, the grouping of like abilities can be done 
very accurately, and a degree of flexibility can be maintained 
in making personnel edjustmerrbs as the need becomes evident* 

Changes in the ensembles are also made in order to 
assure that each student has a wide variety of musical eesper- 
iences* At least once a year the students will be reassigned 
to a new ensemble so that they gain familiarity with various 
types of chamber performance* A flute player may he a member 
of a flute quartet, a woodwind sextet, a mixed string and wind 
chamber group, and work with a violinist and pianist on violin- 
flute sonatas during the course of her high sohool years* In- 
cidentally, student pianists are encouraged to participate since 
many opportunities for pianists exist, particularly with strings 
in piano trios, quartets, etc* This affords musical qppartun- 
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ities to a largogroup of students Who usually are limited to 
the role of accompanying choral groups* 

In addition to homogeneous ability grouping, the 
students are faced with new levels of musical responsibility 
in ensembles that are not possible in larger classes* The 
limit of one person on a part places demands on individual 
achievement and develops a musical self-reliance* The high 
degree of awareness of blend, tone, musical line and style re- 
quired brings a new dimension to the art of listening* Stu- 
dents are also extensively Involved in the selection and re- 
hearsing of the music* It is expected that ensemble members 
will do more than show up with their instruments* Research 
into performance techniques, idiomatic connotations and 
pertinent historical information is encouraged* Such indi- 
vidual responsibility for the group H achievement is one of 
the prime motivating factors of the program* Decisions on 
tempos, balance, phrasing, etc*, are the mutual responsibi- 
lity of the performers and the teacher* Value judgments of 
every phase of the program are constantly demanded of the 
student, and the proof of these judgments can be immediately 
ascertained through aural realization* While a representative 
list of music is included with this report, this facet of the 
program is of such importance that it must be discussed here* 

literature and Performance 

Literature for ensemble classes is generally chosen 
for its intrinsic musical values* Works of Haydn, Purcell, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Persichetti, etc*, are common in 
class usage* There is a very extensive ensemble library with 
many hundreds of musical works available for use* Where pos- 
sible, multiple copies of parts and multiple scores are at 
hand* In many instanc es, scores are used by eaoh member so 
that the student may grasp the total concept of the work 
visually as well as aurally* 

There is a consistent effort to achieve authenticity 
in every respect* Arrangements and simplifications of master 
works are generally avoided* Transcriptions are used only 
after the staff has judged their musical validity* Where 
material is difficult to find, the teachers have spent many 
hours in music libraries and in consultation with other profes- 
sional musicians to search for approp ri ate and representative 
music* This rigid insistence on the use of quality music In 
instruction is a most important key to the suooess of the pro- 
gram* As Mr* Werner has pointed out, f ^oir oan you teach 




Beethoven unless you play the music of Beethoven?" The stu- 
dents* concepts of the quality of the art are primarily 
gained from their musical involvement in these formative 
years* Both the quality of the music used in class and the 
quality of the Interpretation are significant in developing 
aesthetic tastes and values* 

The concept of quality is also of concern in per- 
formance* There is an unending dedication to all phases of 
musicianship, whether it be in style or intonation* No teach- 
er or student is allowed to settle for a non*«musical perform- 
ance* The complete musical interpretation i8 always a goal 
of the ensemble, and such matters as correct articulation are 
sought with the same Intensity as correct fingering* For- 
tunately, the teachers have the musical background and exper- 
ience which allow them to focus attention in this direction* 

Instruction 



Instruction for these varied groups is handled by a 
team effort of the three instrumental teachers, with the as- 
sistance of private teachers* The private teachers, a group 
of highly talented performing musicians, are not employed by 
the school but are permitted to give regularly scheduled les- 
sons at the school during the school day* They, in turn, co- 
operate with the program by assisting with the instrumental 
ensembles and serving as resource persons for the students 
and faculty* While each faculty member is assigned particu- 
lar ensemble responsibilities, a great deal of teacher rota- 
tion and exchange has been found advantageous* The students 
are exposed to many musical ideas, and skill problems are 
handled by the teacher most proficient in that particular 
area* Large ensemble rehearsals often see two or more teach- 
ers cooperatively working with the students* 

Scheduling 

The 8oheduling of classes, to insure that every stu- 
dent may benefit from this program, is accomplished in four 
ways* Many ensembles meet before school in the morning from 
7*30 to 8*15 a*m* This is possible since public transporta- 
tion and oar pods are used* Larger ensembles are generally 
scheduled at the time assigned for bands and orchestras on 
alternate days* While this reduces the rehearsal time of the 
major performance Glasses, the values of the ensemble programs 
are considered to justify this* Twenty-five minute periods of 
very intensive activity are also scheduled during one-half of 



the lunch periods* Over thirty ensembles meet at these times 
each week*, A few ensembles also meet* after school* These 
are mainly groups which oannot he scheduled at other times be- 
cause of conflicts* Included are percussion ensembles, stage 
bands and groups rehearsing for special occasions* 

t ^ 

Regardless of the rehearsal time allotted to the 
groups, a rigid policy is enforced regarding attendance* This 
not only promotes positive attitudes toward the group and a 
sense of Individual responsibility, hut also is necessary be- 
cause there is seldom more than one person on a part* In 
instances where a member of a group is absent, however, ample 
material is available in the library for any combination of 
instruments* A string quartet becomes a string trio with ap- 
propriate music, or a brass quintet will perform a quartet or 
trio* During the school year an effort is made to ensure that 
every ensemble plays at least one public performance* ' "This," 
Mr* Werner points out, "fulfills our firm belief that music 
as an art form is not fully realised until it has been shared 
in a performance situation*" 

/ 

Ensemble Wor kshop 

Another most interesting facet of this program is the 
ensemble workshop* This program was developed to take the 
place of festivals and competitions, and Is conducted in co- 
operation with one other school* On one Saturday afternoon 
each year, ensembles from the two schools meet* Each school 
sends four ensembles in each category! brass, woodwind, 
strings and percussion* The groups in each category meet 
separately for two hours, and perform one piece for a profes- 
sional musician who offers criticism and suggestions* This 
criticism is enjoyed by all of the other participants in that 
category, so that all youngsters benefit from each musical , 
oritlqpe* At the conclusion of these two^hour seminars, the \ 
professional musicians select one ensemble in each oategory, 
and these groups perform in the late afternoon for all of the 
students, parents and interested friends* 

It is Interesting that the groups selected to parti- 
cipate in this ensemble workshop are not seleoted because 
they are the best in the school, since there is no competition 
involved* They are selected because they are the groups who 
oan moot benefit from this activity* 



Evaluation 

While a long term evaluation of this program has not 
been possible, student growth and interest are indicative of 
its value 0 It has brought a new concept of aesthetic possi- 
bilities to public school music and succeeded, as Mr. Werner 
states, "in breaking down the traditional roots of the per- 
course in which the philosophy and psychology were 
rooted in functional and, in many oases, non-aesthetlo parity* 
oiples.” It is felt that for many students this opportunity 
of knowing and experiencing the thrill of chamber music liter- 
ature will stimulate similar participation in adult life* Al- 
ready seme evidence of this has been noted. 



FA SCHOOL! Farmjpgdale, L.I., New York 
william A. Kinsler - Superintendent 
Herbert Alper - District Supervisor of Music 

One of the most unique music education programs reported 
to this study is found in the Farmlngdale Public Schools. This 
program has been developed from two primary theories regard- 
ing music learning. The first is that student involvement in 
the total process of music is the primary key to musical un- 
derstanding; the 830 ond is that students at all levels can 
relate to the musical ideas of today as easily as to the 
music expressions of any historical culture. 

Farmlngdale is a large school district located on Long 
Island within the commuting area of New York City. There 
are 12,700 students In the system. All music in the schools 
is taught hy music specialists. Grades one and two have a 
one-half hour period each week. Grades three through sis 
have two IiO-mimite periods per week. AU junior high school 
students are on a block schedule with one period of music eaoh 
day for thirteen weeks for both seventh and eighth grades. 
Music classes in the High School are elective and meet five 
days eaoh week during the entire school year. Included are 
classes in music theory, music appreciation and performing 
groups. / These olasses are taught by the thirty-five music 
teachers in the system under the direction of Herbert Alper. 

During the summer oaf 196!*, the M.E.N.G. Contemporary 
Music Project made available to the Farmiogdale Schools a 
grant of approximately $1,500 for a demonstration program of 
the Farmlngdale Creative Music Activities. The sponsored 
work was conducted for gifted students and, while related in 
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a general context * does not parallel the regular school music 
program reported in this study* The development of this pro- 
gram stems solely from the unsponsored work of Wfr* Alper and 
his associates* 



The basic experimental curriculum in music consists of 
activities in which the student becomes a composer, performer, 
evaluator and listener} the music in which he is involved as 
a composer is predominantly drawn from the musical ideas of 
the twentieth century* This curricular approach is used at 
all levels of instruction, including the general music clas- 
ses of the elementary and junior high school, and the theory 
olasses of the high school* While this forms the core of in- 
struction, it is not exclusive* Other activities, including 
skill training and performance groups, are also a part of the 
total music program* Bands, orchestras and choruses of ex- 
cellent quality are found at all levels* While they are not 
generally directly involved in this creative work, there ex- 
ists a cooperation between the performance and general musio- 
oreative areas which enhances the educational values of both* 



This program was initiated in 1963 by Herbert Alper, 
Director of Music in the Farmingdals Schools* It is an out- 
growth of exploratory sessions in music learning conducted at 
the Bennington Summer Institute for High School Music Teachers 
at Bennington College* It has been further developed through 
workshops conducted by Mr* Alper for music teachers in the 
Farmingdale system* Participation is on a voluntary basis, 
and to date approximately one-half of the thirty-six music 
educators currently in the system have been Involved in these 
workshops* These teachers are presently working to so m ex- 
tent in the concepts of the creative approach* It is felt 
that teacher participation must be optional since this new 
program places increased and different demands on the teaohsrs* 
musical and creative abilities, as well as time* It is recog- 
nised that these extensive musical demands may prohibit the 
successful participation in this program by some teachers* Al* 
though many of the practical aspects of this program are still 
in the developmental stage, the basic philosophical and musi- 
cal rationale and many of the activities which constitute the 
curriculum are securely established* 



Rationale 



Fundamental to the Farmingdale program is the convic- 
tion that music is more than a curatorial art* As Mr* Alper 
points out, "While the heritage of musical literature is one 
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float of the total spectrum, ttf mnsio, it is not the primary 
nature of the art. More important ie the view jf 
lanji olio has stated, «MubIo is in a continual state of be- 
eomine. 1 * It is this concept of music as a continual crea- 
tive proeress deriving J.ts validity from its artive iwture 
rather than passive state which ie most vital to students, 
jlo curriculum is a translation of this philosophy into a 
study whioh constantly involves the ttudenta in Pe rsonal 
Judgments of the elements of music. In such involvement the 
atntoeb is aligned with the cognitive prooossos of the ser- 
ious professional musician of t^, rath» than l ^ted to 
the derived music formulae or criteria of any historical 
period or idiom. While many of the music teaohers ln , 
Farmingdale work in the general framework o f tM owea Mve- 
oongjoeitional approach, there is no sing^ ourr ionium whi°u 
ie followed# Thera are two reasons for this* First* ** 18 
oelleved that the rigidity of a standardised tnm?lqn lum 
would he in oonfliot with the coloration that in Idndanen ta l 
to this program. Second, each teacher will ha ve a dif ferent^ 
background and training in music# Siu&e it is essential t.iat 
the teacher he musically secure in the classroom, ths perti- 
nular strengths and abilities of the teacher will inflcenoe 
the 8peolfio activities and direction of the olass# 

Charao t eristic s ofi the Program 

1. Classes are oouiuoted with a maximum of student 
participation. There is very little lecturing or explaining 
w the teacher in the traditional manner. The activities 
are designed to involve all of the students in opposing, per- 
forming and judging. Judgments are net made -la 
•That is rid*." "He, that is InBocreot," but rather in terms 
cf "That works, * or "That dossn*t seem to work*" The oiaae 
involvement is one in whioh both teachers and students become 
partners in the discovery of musical concepts# 

2# Each mnsioal concept is approached with ultimate 
honesty, hot in ite moot fundamental terms# For instance, 
form is considered as an organisation of patterns, 

•arily as a traditional structure# The aim in to assist the 
student to develop broad oonoepts of music that «ps not re» 
strlotlve, that will allow for an understanding of all 
moaie on its own terms rather than the limited terms of 
period "correctness#" 

3# M agic study at the initial stages primarily 
utilises the music elements, rtythm, dynamics and tiriare. 
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These three elements are used in an exploratory manner In 
order that the childoan discover the expressive potential of 
sound | the manner in which contrasting sounds are used by oom- 
posers, and the feel for climax and resolution in mnslOo In 
this musical exploration the elements are not fragmented but 
are used in combination to ornate whole expressive pieces* 
These pieces are always performed in class and discussed by 
the students and the teacher* 

ii* While musical terms such as piano, forte, 
crescendo, etc#, are correctly identified at the moment they 
are needed for the fulfillment of a musical task, formal no- 
tation is nob part of the early learning* Musical understand* 
log is regarded as a cognitive awareness of concepts of 
sound, not written symbols* Insistence on formal symbolic 
representation before the development of musical insights 
whioh give meaning to the symbolization may inhibit further 
interest or develop distorted ooncepbs* Consequently, nota- 
tion is explored in much the same manner as sounds* At 
early levels the students Invent their own ncbational systems 
to record their musical ideas and make possible the perform- 
ance of their pieces by other students* (Most pieces involve 
a number of performers*) As the students* musical concepts 
develop and mare formal notation becomes expedient for per- 
formance, it is easily assimilated by the student* 

5* While pitch is not excluded as a musical ele- 
ment of consideration at the primary and early elementary 
levels, it is not an area of particular consideration in 
composing* Certainly in no class observed was there any 
tendency by the students toward late eighteenth or nineteenth 
oentury melodic ideas* In some upper elementary classes five 
and six note scales are used to write pentatonic and whole 
tone music j even here the emphasis Is on farm, timbre, rhythm 
and dynamdos,rather than melodic line* 

6* Performance involves all sorts of instruments - 
oans, bottles, pieces of metal, commercially prepared class- 
room instruments, and in many cases in the upper elementary 
grades, band or orchestral Instruments* Generally the com- 
positions make use of those instruments available to the 
olass* The ultimate timbre possibilities of the instruments 
are explored through improvisatory sessions with the result 
that one instrument may be used to produce maty varied 
sounds* 




Classroom Activity 

Essentially, this program is developed as a spiral 
o\ 2 rrioul\im with mueioal concepts, always regarded as a part 
of a complete musical entity, progressing from a primitive 
level in the primary grades to a rather refined and broad an-* 
der standing in the high school program* The following are ex- 
amples of activity in classes visited in this study* 

Second grade* Barbara Hurley, music teacher* This 
class was concerned with the performance of compositions writ- 
ten by students over a period of the two previous weeks* The 
compositions were largely directed toward the understanding 
of timbre and the n dhape of the piece* * In the latter, the 
students were concerned with the organization of sounds into 
a meaningful sequence of musical thought* Phrases, contrasts 
and the overall feeling of the composition were discussed* 

The pieces were brief, approximately one minute in length* 

In some, tone blocks were used to give specif io pitches which 
were not chosen diatonically* In the majority of pieces the 
instruments were not of specific pitch* These included many 
varieties of rhythm instruments and some homemade instruments* 
The compositions were written by small groups of children 
from four to six who then performed them* Performance was ac- 
complished from invented notational symbols which were 
developed for that specific piece* 

Fifth grade* Joann Jaokamleh, music teacher* In 
this class most of the compositions were written by individual 
students* There were, however, a few pieces composed by 
small groups* Instruments used for performance were all 
legitimate orchestral or band instruments, since many students 
are also involved in the school^ instrumental program* Typi- 
cal of the compositions were the followings 

1* Duet for Plano - using key shifts, clusters and 
changing meter* 

2* Variations for Saxophone - for piano, bells and 
drum, with use of rhythmic changes, augmentation, diminution 
and parallel triadic harmonic patterns* 

3* Duet for Clarinet and Piano - built on pentatonic 
scales which shifted frequently for harmonic variation* Each 
of these pieces was the result of both individual research 
and olass analysis of recordings and other music* 
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Seventh grade general music Glass* Charles Weiss, 
nueie teacher * As in other grades class activity centered 
around composing, performing ard listening* Since some of the 
students have had more ejper ience than others in o opposition, 
the level of learning in the class varied considerably* This 
did not present any particular problem, for in this type of 
c las sroom activity the work is uniquely individual* Differ** 
enoes in student ability do not retard the work of the class* 

All 31 students in the class were involved in creat- 
ing compositions* When each student finished his piece he re- 
cruited three or four fellow students and prepared for perform- 
ance* Most of the pieces leaned heavily on timbre and rhythm 
for variety and expressiveness* Structure, particularly climax 
and resolution, were of major concern* During; discussion of the 
performances, Mr* Weiss played recordings of works of recog- 
nised composers in order to demonstrate pertinent musical con- 
cepts* Xn one of these demonstrations the students at the 
blackboard diagrammed the tension and climax of Webern*s n Slx 
Fleoes for Orchestra* tt From this they gained insight into how 
Webern achieved balance and movement of sound and new Ideas 
for their own creative work* 

High School Music Theory Class* Haul Erlanson, music 
teacher* The same type of discovery strategies begun in the 
primary grades are carried on in the High School* The work, how- 
ever, is much more musically sophisticated* Compositions are in 
aTI idioms, ranging from seventeenth century counterpoint to 
serialism* Composing is done for a wide variety of groups with 
aH compositions performed and discussed* Creative jazz work 
is regarded with the same serious Intent as a brass quartet* 
Performance of all written music is considered an absolute 
necessity* This is facilitated by the cooperation of students 
in instrumental class who assist in performance* Since these 
instrumental classes meet on rotation basis, there is a wide 
variety of instrumental opportunities available to the stu- 
dent composer* 

In-Service Program 

During the past four years, Mr* Alper has conducted 
three in-service courses for teachers in the Farmingdala sys- 
tem* Each of these consisted of a two-hour session once each 
week* Twenty teachers in all have taken the course o The pro- 
gram was designed essentially as a laboratory in which the 
teaohers worked in the same process, although on a higher 
level, as the students they will teaoh* This approach evolves 
from Mr* Alper’s philosophy that no teacher oan use this 
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creative approach in the classroom unless he has had personal 
experience in creative activity in the whole musical process* 

Musical activity in these courses consisted mainly 
at exploratory composition in contemporary idioms, performance 
of these compositions, and critical discussion* Many teachers 
were introduced for the first time to serialism, podyrhybhmic 
structures, sonorities as a basis for musical organization, 
pdytonallty, etc* Also for the first time the majority of 
teaofaers have the opportunity to create music and hear their 
compositions performed* The impact of this experience has 
had a sustaining effect on many of these teachers* A number 
are continuing to experiment and compose for their school 
groups, as well as other performing groups* 

The work on curriculum in the in-service course 
dealt primarily with a study and review of new educational 
practices and considerations* Particular emphasis was given 
to writings of Jerome Bruner and the relevance of his philoso- 
phy to music education* Parallels were also draws between 
new approaches in mathematics and science education and ex- 
periments in music learning* Specialists in other curricular 
areas were invited to discuss advanced thinking in their 
fields* 



Evaluation 

The Farn&ngdale creative music program, as pointed 
out by Mr. Alper, w is in a state of constant growth, con- 
stant development and constant refinement* Even as this new 
level of involvement in music has excited the students, it 
has excited the musicians and educators in our system* We 
find that the students have a new interest in music j that 
their own discovery of musical meaning, achieved through 
their creative efforts, is the greatest motivation for con- 
tinued learning* The level of enthusiasm and participation 
in music classes attests to this*” 

The teachers’ excitement also stems from the results 
of this educational process* No teacher who has worked in 
this creative approach in the classroom has abandoned it in 
favor of mare traditional practices* Problems of sequence, 
olassroom mechanics and musical validity are continuously 
weighed* New learning activities are formulated, tried and 
weighed against the learning results* This intense search for 
improvement is ths most obvious characteristic of tbs program* 








rogAm HIHLIC SCHOOLS ! Fontana, California 
Virgil ^up/Mnsio Director 
Cyril Oalliok, Music Teacher 
William Theodore, Music Teacher 

Instrumental programs in the elementary grades generally 
hare many things in common* They serve a select group of 
students Who either indioate an interest or are designated 
for participation by some form of teacher evaluation! they 
are intended as a training ground for secondary music organ!* 
sat ions | and they are primarily ocnoerned with the develop- 
ment of manipulative skills* 

A number of schools reported to this study have recently 
instituted experimental instrumental programs which ere broad- 
er in purpose and soopo and are more directed toaard explora- 
tory experiences than skill development* 



In Fontana 9 Calif or nla 9 elementary mosio education has 
been at best fragmentary* Since no specialists ware employed 
either to teach or to assist with the teaching of general 
music from grades one through six, the entire teaching respon- 
sibility fell on the classroom teacher* A leek of teacher 
training in this curricular area made it impossible to effect 
any kind of consistent or sustained music learning* Where 



classroom mnelc wee carried on 9 it wae usually a singing pro- 
gram motivated by periodic diatrict-idde grade level singing 
aseenbliee* 



The Fontana Unified School District is made up of twelve 
elementary Softools 9 three junior high schools and one senior 
high school with a total enrollment of approximately 12,000 
students* The industrialisation of the area (it is the home 
of a major steal industry) provides a tax base which allows 
for the provision of good physical and educational facilities 
for the schools* There are 9 however 9 no civic theatre groups, 
orchestral societies 9 or other organised cultural arts acti- 
vities of a continuing nature intthe community* A community 
consort series ceased activities recently for laok of sup- 
port* Also significant is the fact that Ices than 20£ of the 
high school graduates continue their education* 



Exploratory Instrumental Classes 

In 196lt, the music department began exploratory class- 
es with instruments for all students at the fourth grade level* 
The initial purpose of this program was to aesure at least one 
year of satisfying and productive musical aaqper i en s e for all 
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elementary youngsters* To date, this experiment has shewn 
that thsre srs many other desirable rssults attributable to 
this program* 

The major activities of the program consist of X3 
weeks of axg&ovatovy study on the violin*, 30 weeks on olarl- 
net and 7 weeks on trumpet* Classes arc held owe each week 
and are of twenty-minute duration* Instruments for student 
use are provided by the sohool district* While this allows 
every student to participate, the same bP Instruments are 
used by over 1,000 fourth graders sash waek, and it is impos- 
aible to schedule any practice time for the etudente apart 
from the leseon period* Thle, however, is not oonsidered a 
serious handicap, eiwa skill development is not the aim of 
the program* Presently there are two of the twelve mnslo 
teaohers in the district who share responsibility for the ex- 
ploratory program* Each is experimenting with different 
classroom techniques in an effort to find the most productive 
strategies* These teaohers, both excellent professional 
musicians, travel from school to school throughout the dis- 
trict, taking the Instruments with them to the various class- 
es* Glass sloes are generally limited to 20 students, so 
eeeh student has the use of an instrument during the period* 

r 

The classes conducted by Cyril Oalliok are held in 
the all-purpose rooms of the elementary schools* This has two 
purposes i it takes the students from their regular classroom 
to a special area for music, and there is mors room available 
for the physical activity related to the instruction* On the 
other hand, William Theodora prefers to teach in the class- 
room* Here the students are move secure in their surroundings 
and he believes this security is reflected in their learning 
efforts* 



Due to the number of students in ea©h class and the 
limited time available, organisational procedures are .both 
simple and explicit* In the classes of both teachers all stu- 
dents stand throughout the period* Positions for holditg the 
instruments are designated by number* For examples (violin) 
Position 1 - the instrument is held under the trmj 2, the in- 
strument is held in a vertical position) 3, the instrument ie 
bested on the shoulder) b, the instrument is in position for 
playing under the ohin* This procedure involving position 
numbers expedites group activity and eliminates extraneous 
plucking, hewing, etc* All strings on violins ere fitted with 
tuners, and the teachers adjust strings as the need arises 
during the period without lose of oIass time* 



The first session with enoh instrument is spent in 
examining tbs structure of the instrument* With the violin, 
a eoUapsible instrument is available, an A the students take 
it apart and rensseflfcle it* There ere similar axperlenoeu 
mith the olarinst and trvmpet* from here the program pro* 
greases from pissiosto on open strings to boning and using 
the first and second finger on all strings* Zn 1 ftp* OalHok’e 
elass all students play together and walk in tempo while 
playing* This strategy is intended to reinforce rhythmical 
concepts* In Mr* Theodcre 9 e olaes the students stand at 
their desks and are assisted in playing by partners mho cheek 
positions and notes* Maslc used in both olaeeee ie initially 
taught by rote, beet by tbs fourth period ie taught by note 
from the board* In this may simple notational problems are 
ineerpornted ae part of the exploratory experience* 



Evaluati on 

WMMMMSJIHI 

The evaluation of the program ie at present a sob* 
jestlve one, toot the following benefits have been noted hy 
the mneic staff and principals* 

1* This is a pleasurable and productive first ax* 
parlance mith mneic for the vast majority of the students* 

They ire enthusiastic over their can progress and develop an 
interest in further musical participation* 

2* Since all students participate, the normally re* 
slstant and hesitant students also become involved* In moot 
oases it has been noted that enthusiasm and oeoperatlvenees 
soon replace shyness and reluctance* The student mho would 
not ordinarily elect musical participation often forms new 
judgments from this egperlenoe* 

3* It hne served to generate near Interest in teach* 
ing rnuelc at the elementary level* Many dlasaroom teachers 
participate in the laseon period and continue related In* 
•truotlon during the meek* Often they prepare the students in 
problems of notation, review orchestral instruments, or piny 
recordings assooiated mith the instrumental olaes nativities* 

lu The etnd^nte* pitch perception ie sharpened* 

Many students, even those mho oannot eing in tune, mill quick- 
ly learn to identify a note that •does not sound right*” On 
oeoaeion, the teachers allow the students this discovery be- 
fore retuning a string* 
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5# The parents have shown a considerable interest 
in the student's progress* The first tins they hear the stu» 
dant ha already can produce a good tana and can play a staple 
piaoa* Many parents are encouraging their ohildran to oon- 
time, partlaularly on string instruments* 

The attitude of the music teaahers is best expressed 
by Cyrix Qelllck, who said, *If we sere to develop a bread 
elementary ivulo prograa taught by apeeialUts, this parogran 
wnvld still be entirely It provides a personal 

oontaet with msio that intimately tonohes all students* They 
ste* feel, hear and oven taste molo« They have a ehanoe to 
try without having to ask permission* It has oaneed the noet 
pereonal involvement I have seen in teaching children*” 



MJ ^SSjSJSS^ SOHDQLSt Loe At**lee, 

«uuan cl flarCSSSnij. Director of Hasio Sdmcetion 
Bawnrd B* Jtoay, Supervisor 

In the na jcrity of msio program reported to this etoy, 
the innovative or experiaenkal activity deals with the ore- 
stive work of one or two teachers, often in one school* and 
emetines in one teaching circumstance* There are, of course, 
axooptions such ae Ba lt lncre and ftarmingdale, bat even in 
these larger situations, teacher involvement in the a^ed* 
nantal work is optional, and personal contact among partici- 
pating teachers can usually be maintained* In seme instances, 
as in those oited, this situation is necessitated by the com- 
plsBity of the experimental work which constitutes a reformu- 
lation of the study* 

Misio education in big cities faoos speoial problems that 
mo rooted in the bewildering enormity of the system* With 
hundreds of sohods and teachers ienrolved, the prdUine iat- 
plioit in any kind of reorganisation of oie^sebin assume 
steggering proportions* The addition of even one new listen- 
ing experience moans the purchase and distribution of hundreds 
of recordings} the introduction of new materials involves 
many^ explanatory sessions at the oentral, district and sohool 
levc.is} and the retraining of 1 teac h er s to use new educational 
strategies my take months or aven years* Comprehensive our- 
rflcnlar refinement on a distriot^flde basis is seldom con- 
sidered* 
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fluoh aa undartsklng* Dndsr tha laadsrahlp of William C. 
Htetatartt, tha mnalo ourrlsulnm is being itr o taad to bring 
unity end continuity to unoio learning fxm tha primary 
gvadoa to high ashed parf awing crganUstlona* 

Work oa thla nar program has boon la progress far* thraa 
paaro and haa lavolred many eowlttsss of taaobara and sopor* 
▼laora oa tha £o§ Angelas music staff* Tha aa groups bars 
haaa eonsarnsd aith looming thscry aa mail aa tha nature of 
tha atraotiira of tha art of wale* Thsy harm dsvslcpsd study 
materials, tastad proosdnres, analyssd results, mrlitsn our* 
rtafli for various ooursse, and oonduatad rasaaroh of reprs* 
sanbstlvs mnsie lltarmturs* Laadaro from othar fields of 
knorMga horn also asrrsd as aonsultaats and harm aoutrihutad 
to tha daslgn of tha sferuoturs of tha study and tha crgudsi* 
tioa of tha textual materials* * 

Tundamantal to this mark Is tha philosophical vie* that 
appreciation of musls, tha basis ala of ansio sdnoation la 
tlia sohoolo, is bast dsvaXopsd by a knoulodgo of tha stmstur* 
al olsmsnts inharant la tha aastarpiaaas of tha Utorature* 
f broigb saoh a study tha studsiit oea gala insight into the 
aasthstio values contained la tha art* 

la raflning tha ourrioulua thara have baaa maty points of 
consideration* What doss a student in band, orchestra or 
shams loan la his sasond, third or fourth year that ha doaa 
ast knar at the and of hit first year? Do aotivlt&ss in aohool 
naio programs band to baooma ends la t h e msel ves rather than 
tha maana for tha ac hi e v em e nt of knowledge? Korn much cover* 
aga of Htarsturo la possible or desirable la tha muaio 
classes? Hor aan tha proaaas of ibgulry into ansio host bo 
crganlaad to aoauro its oonsiatanoy with ths nsturo of ths art? 

Such quaotioniQg of pnotioal but ihndamontal Isauss bas 
lad to oonaluolona rogarding tha nsturo and design of tha 
study* Zt mas imoadiataly gppront that thara is a naad la 
all araaa of lnatruotloa for a oora subatantiva subjaot oat* 
tar mbioh la ictallaotnally opiontad* Tha daralopoant of 
▼oaal and Inatrumantal skills, uhils a aaosaaasy fnnotional 
ala, is not snfftolanfc In ltaalf * Xt Should be oonaidarad tha 
vabisls through Shiah graatar onaioal undarstandlng aaa he 
sthisfad* Tha ourrioulma wot deal with the stmturo of 
walo, tha nature of tha langnagb of msio, tha oogponatit ale* 
meote and tha organiaatloa pattorna* This sort baaoaa tha 
baeii of lnatnation not only at Initial stages, bat also for 
parfondng or w dsa t l o aa sad etharwole T^^T^rr at tha high 
aohool lsvul* 
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It nee also oomSxM that axtenslve oowarage of Utara* 
tviy swan all periods or styles, la far leas Important than 
teaching the reXationehlpe that exist between all the ala» 
manta. Through an understanding of these relationahlpe, tha 
abodeute aaa ashlers an understanding of tha few a and design# 
la Mr. Hartshorn baa said, "What we have to do la to tsaoh 
tha subject mtter aa a method of Investigation into tha 
nature and afemotura of amain 9 ao that tha atudant oan loam 
hew to approach a piano of male on Its own tarns# Ha than 
nan go shandy whathar In aohool or In future pan re, and son* 
tlons hla own wnalaal growth haeanaa ha haa laamad how to 
approach maio and lnreatlgai:a ihnt It la#" 



, In tha preparation of tha ourrlaul&n this ooraarn for 
strootural analysis has boon tha principal consideration* 
Baginning with tha Initial phases of tha program tha anbjaot 
natter la dertaed in tarn of concepts# At all lafola of 
lnstrnotlon thaaa concepts art drawn In tarns oonoelrod as 
apprcpr&nta to tha partloulnr grads level. Initially, they 
are In mat ele m ental tame, dealing primarily with tha foods* 
mantal characteristics of melody, harmony, rhythm and form# 

Aa tha program cduanota tha aeqpetoe of oonoapta lead a tha 
atudant through more eouplMC and raflnad structural considers* 
tlona# 

Tha following are axasrgftaa of thla aagnaotial organisation 
They are taken from tha Instructional Oadds for tha third and 
fourth gradaa, the fifth and ninth grmdaa, and tha high aahool 
co u rna ,Tht World of Mteaio# 

Third Orsda 



OOODtpt 

X# Hr/lody la a lin ea r a rr angem e nt of tones# 

X«1 Melody la mada up of tonaa mowing along in a 



X#2 Tones In a melody way repeat or ohanga* 

X»3 When tonaa in a malady ehange, they may go up 
aaala or hy ‘ 
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Fifth Grade 

Concept 

HX« Tin mo v e m e nt of melody la nob only linear, 
but alao rhythml*. 

ma The rhythm of * melody 1* determined by the 
mlatirely longer end shorter time velmee of It* tone** 

XXX«2 The ohmeter of * melody 1* obnngsd when 
It* rhythm 1* oUnged* 

High School 

Ooneept 

n* A ooupoeltlon oen be booed on * single theme 
repeeted orer and over throughout the oourae of the work* 

Ieoh repetition of the theme 1* eoooapauled by mnaioal vnria* 
tioue in other pert* uhioh move around the theme* A ooupooi- 
tlon orgn&aed in thie nay may be a ohaeonne or a peoeoeagUa. 
(The looming activities lnelmde a study of tr i fhoauoaglin and 
fugue in 0 Minor of J. 8. Mu) 

Pvalaatloa 

The Imrlementiitilon of thd* woota in elaearoone 
throughout the oily is still in it* Spool*! Gaining 

aoeoionB for teaoher* are ourreutly underway and other* are 
planned* Many problem* of olaaafoom strategy are atiH to be 
reeolved* The potentials of dieooveiy learning with stub 
formally otmetured ourrioulum moot he tested. Questions of 
idiomatic ioolnslon, the etmdeuts* Arams of reforoneo 9 art 
forwlsted ooneoptnel ooQeoneoe oen only he Judged Aram 
future reunite in thi elaseroom* 

iven at thie atage of Inplamentatlonf honever f the 
aoaprUhaneivity and aaopa of thi* nndartakimr h edqg * nor 
dimension to rnnel* edmeation plainiag^ 




The high enhool hood he* long boon the trademark of publis 



MtMMi Mutio* To its protagonists, it syhbottses tho values 
€& wami o education* To its antagonists, it Is a snfeel of 
sdnoatlosal loaffioaoj. Utxlnf luenoed by olthsr opinion, band 
PWW* tans develops* a eenaftsteusy *hleh la remrteble in 
today** ednoation* In soboola throughout tbs ocuabry tbs 
function, wthodf, purpos e s and nativities of tbs tends are 
so closely Identical that ttey oan usually bo dlotlngnisted 

fMdoa in terns of ednoatlonal realisation# 

Za teiannrU3* f Oregon, tbl* seeming Instability lias boon 
oha llsng td and tbs blgb sobool tend program bas boon glm a 
mo purpose, a new substantive oontont and a ns* ralo in edu- 
eetion. 

Molttnflvllle i* * rural oosnunlty located in northnost 
rngon^ with a public sobool system wblob serves approximately 
3000 students# llielo instruotlon at all levels, from first 
grads through blgb school,!# prorldod by ouslo wpselslists* 
Bsgiwing at tbs fourth grad# for strings and tbs fifth grade 
rcr wind and percussion instruments, all atndenta nay oleot 
to participate in the instrumental program* Lessons cn those 
instruaouta aro provided by the sobool during the sobool dsy. 
*®!f*rt*tion, the students my partloipate in grad* level 
tends through tbs junior high sobool years* These tends moot 
for fortyHQimxte periods twLos eaoh weak* 

*ta tlgh sobool euroUmanb is roughly TOO in grades ten 
through twelve* Of these students approximately 30% elect 
tend f orohsatrs or ohiorus* the only music oourses offered at 
this Imwa* Those classes moat dally for fiftyniiirate periods. 
Zn addition to the daily sohadulad tend olasses, atndenta have 
a ten^o^fif t aann k lnate technique lesson every otter weak. 

?? VMsana of praetleaX anpedie^y tte tend bas been divided 
loto two sections of approocteately $0 students ssob# 

Band Mtolo Laboratory 

Tbs Band 01 ate at HoKlnavills High Sobool is s thor- 
ough departure iron tbs traditional band rehsarsal* This olass 
is s laboratory for tbs anploratory study of history, theory, 
•tepositlon^ perfornanoa, amnging # literature end research. 
It is eowprieed largely of Shared eetivitlee end oogwrlnente- 
tton. The elasi provides an endromaat in wblob tte student 
Is pl aced in the nldet of Ideas Which are generated largely 

«•«"» .1* the auloel InrolmMt* of the whole 

elue. IMi le u etecepbw. of eonetanb Inquiry, oonefeanb 
«nj>erl*.i«tetloo end oootlnul oTelnetion. The ot4deote ere 
enoonreged to fone ateleel fegrpotheeee end then are roqnlred to 
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>g«y » thm. Tho developer nt of ntaa judgmnta is as ln- 
pcrtoat as tho dovelopmnb of fingering teehnlqaeei. 



*Mf Progww «m oreeted to met the urgent need of 

• « C 52 SS^!^ ,,B 5 ; **^r lB th * •**»«• M«h eohooi in 
the Un i t ed instructional tlm thot Is sralUbls. It has 

be an f ormlated on the belief that student* snst booom ln- 
wtoud In a nmh broader and saw oenplvte speotrum of nuslc 
wantte mm mohanlsal and teohnioal aapaota of playing A*, 
•wamnts* It is only through a broad exploration of tho na« 
tom and proooss of tbs art that msls oan booom a monlng** 
ml and conti n uing part of tbs student *a experiences. It is 
dspamtlm that tbs study of anols be a series of smiting 
adventures for eeoh student, with aaoh adventure a oegndtlve 
iijiUlenoe uhloh broadens tbs otudeutto total mslsal psr** 
spastlvs. 



foll ow i n g 



Basis F<iaolplea Involved in this aurrloulna am tbs 



1. them is no fixed structure of the mutant* It 
is no* meeasary to regard the atudy of uoslo in ony fixed 
samonoo of conoepta cr mterlala. Any aoqmnoo of laarning 
b* unaniBgfnl to tho otudont If it atom from his 
mu uotivatio® end developing insight. Consequently, all tho 
students s lmlt a namely uork at various levels on mny diverse 
problem, or on oiullar problem in differing nays. Tbs 
stmotum of learning for aaoh otudont is establisted largely 
by bio ore particular seeds and interests in oospletlw a 
pwUau which ha baa created or ohomn. 



. 2 * , T . h *»® !• «o aaphasia on the utilisation of that 

Knowledge which the student has brought to the class. In the 
JH** PT 1 *" b® participating in the high school banl olsas 
the e tudeat tea gained a sonelderabla Mount of knowledge 
**<■ bis experience* both in and out of sohool. 

?“» tto «y» f «»* ®t®. While 

bbla l aforaatlon Is In a vary general fora and tea 
not dma pwrlooftjjr foeoMd on prebta if pmonal urg n o y # 

of nfraitti from uhloh m i> 

**** oon bo mdo* Thio £nis of nlartnot will 

wy oooeSdovfthSsr with oooh yooogotoir f dopondlM on hio prlcr 

Lm?* ^25^ ? llw ^ <fc } Annam^nt. It ioxf 
ptimxj lapertnnoo thot oooh ofcnAo at’o Xoornlag ootivltloo 

■rico oonolotont dnooh W do h foot hSa to not ooSar uoo th lo 

2^®? tot proro hio ^dgMnto in oowrtrn otlvo an- 
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3. Minor of the student's judgments will be iutu- 
itlT#* 4r miking Intuitive judgments end fey evaluating the 
appropriate nets or worth of these judgments in practical wa- 
itfeaX situations# the student's interests are aroused and he 
dissevers for hJwelf sany pertinent mnsioal concepts, The 
MOMiunviXls program# therefore, eno oarages intuitive jndg* 
went and also provides the cpportuuity f or eritloaX analysis 
of these judgments fey the student# Ms oils testes, and the 
t .e aohar » 



1»* Xt is essential that the student get as oovplste 
an understanding of ensls as possible. This is accomplished 
throng activities which bring an amrsnasa of tbs relation* 
ships bstwean sXX the oosponents of wxsio, regardless of how 
sleply tbasa raXationsbipe axe drum at beginning stages, Xt 
is necessary, tharafcre, that eonospts of uusls and inter* 
sotlng relationships between these concepts he explored in e 
ferosd nnsloaX setting rether then as isolated segments* 

^ a 5# The scat substantial learning will sous from the 
student's am discovery end trm Ms assessment of his indi- 
vidusl aooomplletaments when eoeh opportunities are wade avails 
sms to him, The roils of the tsaohsr is to guide# to oounsel 
and to establish tha learning environment in whioh discovery 
p ersonal assessment art possible, The t sa oh s r further 
serves as a reaouroa parson end participate* as s leader in 
the n*tMosl seeessseot of learning experlansea, Ha also sets 
to stlanlste oontlnned eetlvity and rsonmm imds new avennss of 
student exploration, Tha aetual learning experianeaa are 
oreated fey the students through their individual project# sot 
their eritieal review of saoh others' efforts* 

Class BsgMgggmts 

Bach student who olsete bend olaee in the high eehool 
beoowee involved in two types of intexsocelatsd aotlvities* 
rawt# he will fnnstion ns an instnunentslist in the hand in 
wnea the sans wanner as in any traditional program. Depending 
on necessities end reqpdrowsnte of any particular day# this 
•J^Xvity of the hand olaee will take from one-half to two- 
thirds of tha f ifty-ntnuto period* literature ehoeen fey the 
director# John McManus, is selected for its value in eoqoaint* 
lng the student with spoolfio uueioel oonsepte* 

Xh addition to hie role se nn instrumentalist, the 
student will partlolpete in n wndver of individual projeots, 
Theea presorts era ns nelly ->n»lit#d in sons way to the p^orm- 
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a Doe activities of the whole class, but at tines nay be com- 
pletely separate from the large group activity* Generally, 
these projects will includes 

1* Research papers on form, style, musical organ- 
isation or composers introduced through or in some way re- 
lated to the band music* These papers will be read to the 
whole class and discussed by the students and teacher* 

2* Reviews of concerts and reoitals given in the 
area or outstanding television or radio music programs* 

Service groups iu the town provide a number of tickets to 
the band for local community concert aeries* These reviews 
w*Jl be given to the entire band in order that all may bene- 
fit from eaoh others > experiences* 

3* Arranging assignments* The student will scouts 
for band or ensemble a piano or vocal piece of his own choos- 
ing (example: "Clog Dance 11 by Hanson - "Nocturne, Opus l$ n 
by Chopin}. He will then conduct this work in the class and 
receive a critical assessment of his efforts from both the 
olass and Mr. McManus. After revisions and refinements he 
will again conduct the band or ensemble in his work and re- 
ceive further critical review* 

Preparation for this experimental work comes 
from three sources* First, the initial project in the sopho- 
more year requires eaoh student to study a manual covering 
basic notatlonal symbols, keys, clefs, signs, etc. Tins 
manual has been prepared by Mr. McManus and is largely a re- 
view of earlier learning. The student will have a bi-weekly 
quiz on assignments in the manual. This must be concluded 
by the end of the first semester. Second, basic transposition 
and instrument ranges are provided on an elementary instruc- 
tional data sheet. Third, through participating in disous- 
sions of many arranging projects undertaken by other students 
he will have been critically involved in problems relative to 
instrumentation* 

it* Composing for band or ensemble* Here the student 
will employ his own oaTeative abilities in constructing a 
piece of music* These compositions may range from simple 
hymn-type pieces to electronic music, tub in eaoh oase will 
Involve the student with the problems of the total musical ex- 
perience* In the resolution of these problems, the student 
makes discoveries about the musical process* As with pro- 
jects in arranging, all compositions are performed at least 
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twice under the musical direction of the composer and are 
evaluated by the student, the olass and the teaoher. Often 
these student compositions are also critically compared 
with the works of the professional composer through record- 
ings or band performances* This provides farther evaluative 
judgment not only for the ootopdeer but for the whole class. 

During a student’s three years in the band, he will 
engage in projects in all of these categories. In addition 
to his own work, he will have listened to many reports and 
participated in many discussions on projects of other stu- 
dents. The extent and breadth of this information provides 
him with a unique musical education. 

Etemple Project. Sonata for Two Clarinets and He- 
gnrgitated Reverberations 

While many of the individual student projects are 
eooolting to the observer as well as the student, one project 
observed in this study deserves special mention. It also 
demonstrates the teaching techniques of John McManus. 

Two students had worked together to create a piece 
for tape recorder and two clarinets. They had become inter- 
ested in electronic music through recordings available in 
the school music department. General information on the 
techniques Involved was gleaned from John McManus, the faculty 
at a nearby university, and from artioles found In the looal 
library. Experimentation with various techniques led to 
three primary sound sources} the voice, feedbaok and the 
clarinet. After further experimentation the sonata was pre- 
pared. It was appraslm&tely f our minutes in length. 

When this was presented to the class, many students 
wished to comment on the piece, hut John McManus postponed 
comments until after he had played a recording of a profes- 
sional electronic composition which was somewhat related. At 
the conclusion of this piece, approximately 1*? students com- 
mented on the student sonata and drew knowledgeable compari- 
sons between the two electronics works. Style, form, con- 
trasts, tension, relaxation, balance and motifs were all 
critically discussed and evaluated. Questions regarding tape 
technique were answered in detail by the student composers. 

At the conclusion of the period it was observed that at least 
six students took information from the record jacket of the 
professional work in order to purchase the recording. This 
is typical of this olass. 
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Aa a follow-up to thie project several students at- 
tended a lecture-recital by Vladimir Ussaohevsky at Pacific 
University, Aa Jdhn MsMaous says, •'We will undoubtedly get 
many more *regurgitated reverberations* for class projects* * 

Evaluation 

To John MnManua there are three obvious benefits to 
this program* 

1* Student interest in participation has greatly i&» 
creased since tide program mas initiated* Students mill sel- 
dom drop band or elect another subject over band when a sched- 
uling conflict arises* 

2* The level of performance has ( significantly imp- 
proved in spite of the diminished rehearsal time* Keener 
musical insights and interests are credited with this Im- 
provement* 

3* The students* general musical knowledge has 
grown considerably* Music of all times, including twentieth 
oentury compositions, oan be discussed by the students intel- 
ligently and has become important to them* 



MEDFORD HJHLIC SCHOOLS* Medford, Oregon 

Justin ^fiperyiscr sor 

Four years ago in Medford, Oregon, Dr* Justin Dyrud, 

Vocal Music Supervisor, tackled a problem that eadsts in a 
number of schools throughout the country* During the first 
four grades, generally regarded as the moat formative years, 
the students in the Medford Schools did not have the benefit 
of specialists for music Instruction* While there was a 
music program conducted by the individual classroom teachers, 
the quality of instruction was inconsistent and often in- 
adequate, The classroom teachers* lack of specific music 
training made it practically impossible far many students to 
reach a desired level of achievement* This situation was par- 
ticularly acute because Dr* Dyrud believes that a thorough 
grounding in basic theory and notation is ah essential part 
of the elementary music training* 

To find an answer to this problem, eapertmsnts were under- 
taken with various media to investigate the extent of the bene- 
fits that could be derived from non-teacher dependent materi- 



al a . The success of ‘this continuing experimentation has lad 
to extensive oSassfoon use of nsdla ranging from flash oards 
to video tape. It has also been responsible for extending 
the use of media from the first four elementary grades to the 
entire vocal music program. 

As Dr. Dyrud says, "The use of media in the elementary 
sohool program is more than, an instructional aid; It is a 
vehicle for learning which allows the student to view music 
in a broader perspective than lust through the eyes of the 
teacher. This does not limit the teacher, but brings a new 
dime nsion of understanding to the classroom. Every facet of 
the discipline of music can be taught more completely with 
various media, so every olassroom music period should make 
use of the media which can best convey the knowledge to be 
presented." 

The Medford Schools 

Located in southern Oregon, Medford, a city of 
35,000, is s imilar to many smaller urban canters. It is 
small enough to retain a strong interest and pride in its 
sohool, while large enough to have represented a broad spec** 
trum of social differences. Within this framework there is 
a relatively strong cultural climate with community concerts, 
theater groups and frequent performances hy visiting artists 
and orchestras. A civic interest in the arts is also mani- 
fest in the High School Choir, which is one of the most ac- 
complished public sohool performing groups in the United 
States. Programs hy this group, which include serious oon- 
oert literature, are very well attended. 

The public sohool system serves approximately 9800 
students in elementary schools, 2 junior high schools and 
2 high schools. The overall sohool program is considered 
excellent. There is a progressive preparatory program for 
the 6Q£ of the students who will go on to college, and there 
are strong vocational training opportunities as well as a 
number of specialized programs. The very positive attitude 
toward educational progress is probably the strongest single 
characteristic of the entire school. This has led toward 
many experimental and developmental projects. Thera include 
a new concept of teacher service and training which makes use 
of student teachers, associate teachers, intern teachers, 
teacher aids and lay readers; programs for advanced learners 
(Project Prometheus) ) participation in a variety of projects 



oonoerned with oreativlty far either the teacher or student; 
the Medford drouth Study in Physical Bdnoetion (one of the 
vest extensive in this field); end a considerable involvement 
with studies in programmed instruction* The unofficial motto 
Is *Doa f t fall behind** This not only Implies that admini- 
strators and tasohsrs mill stay abreast of their fast chang- 
ing fields, but that all aohool personnel mill bo folly 
aware of all new school developments* Elementary principals 
ere expected to attend high school meetings on specific im- 
provements in all fields* Administrators also travel through- 
out the country to observe exceptional programs in order to 
strengthen their own. 

The Use of Media 



In this atmosphere of continuous progress and eval- 
uation, the amsio program has provided leadership in the use 
of media* Many of the instructional ideas and devices de- 
veloped originally for music study have been adapted for use 
in other curricular areas* Among the media in use ere flannel 
boards, flash oards, musical games, recordings, film strips, 
teaching machines, video-tape equipment, programmed material, 
overhead projectors, Id mm* films, 3$ mm* slides, trans- 
parencies, mnltilithed work sheets, tape recorders, dummy 
piano keyboards and carillon balls* This media is used in the 
Medford music program because it is believed to stimulate the 
olassroom in two ways* First, it assists the teacher to be 
more effective; second, it broadens the learning opportuni- 
ties of the student in that it effeots a new relationship be- 
tween the student and the subject matter* 

The benefits to the teacher are varied* 

1* Zt allows the teacher to be more expert in the 
oontent of the subject matter and more expert in her presenta- 
tion* This is possible since the instructional materials are 
aoourete, meaningful and substantive* 

2* It gives new avenues of approach to the subject 
natter, bringing freshness and variety to the presentation* 

3* It stimulates the teaoher by making demands on 
her to use ingenuity in the oroativo preparation of materials* 

U* It gives the teaoher better oontaot with the stu- 
dents through madia which ia prepared in consideration of the 
ohildraa’a frame of rafaranoa* 



It assures a logical and honest presentation of 
musical concepts evea by those classroom teachers who have 
had a very Halted musical background. 

6. Many forms of media allow for more effective 
large group instruction by f sousing the students’ attention 
on one point or providing them with individual tasks. 

Even as the use of media assists the teacher in the 
Instructional process, it Is also of great value to the ebu- 
dent in the learning process. 

1. It oatohes his attention and appeals to his 
curiosity. 

2. It is possible to present musical concepts 
through media with which the student has already become ac~ 
onstomed. This includes such media ae film strips, cartoons 
and movies. 

3. It allows reinforcement of learning by giving 
opportunities for many views of one concept. 

U» It involves more of the students 1 senses in all 
phaasa of music learning. 

5. It offers an opportunity to draw relationships 
between famiHar and new concepts. 

6. It affords the advanced student opportunities to 
progress beyond the limitations of normal olaearoom activity, 
and makes remedial opportunities available for students who 
are behind the general olass level. 

Beginning in the second grade these is a considerable 
stress on all aspects of music theory. Early in the study 
transparencies with three or four overlays are used with the 
overhead projector to visually present the musical concepts 
of the scale, the staff, note values and other primary musical 
facta. Often these transparencies are in oarboon fashion us- 
ing animals and other visual images which are of Interest to 
the child. It is felt that this relationship of musical fact 
with more familiar cartoon-type visualization allows musical 
concepts to be presented in the child’s frame of reference. 

The Immediate strangeness or abstraction of music study is 
ovivooi*. Hash cards and games based on musical ooncepta 
have also been constructed to stimulate and motivate learning. 



In the elementary grades Where the students one 
manipulate the simple teaching machine, many olasses asks 
nee of programed instruction which covers e wide range 
from basic notation to beginning hermonic concepts* With 
programmed instruction the student concentrates on a very 
simple, sequenced study with many frames building to one 
ooneept* Since the work is entirely individual, he can pro* 
grass at his own rate of understanding* For similar purposes 
series of work sheets, some used with transparencies or film 
strips, have been prepared and are in constant use* Often 
the same wnsleal ideas will be approached with many different 
media, thereby providing constant reinforcement of the learn- 
ing. 

Hovlee are available on many topics including music 
history, appreciation and instrument demonstration* The lat- 
ter have been found useful not only for the non-performing 
students but also for the aspiring instrumental student* 

These models of tone, position and technique often bring new 
insight to. the struggling young player* In the singing pro- 
gram the overhead projector, in particular, is extensively 
used* Here specific problems can be Isolated and explained* 
The projector also allows far the use of su pp l ementary mater- 
ials which are not available to each child at the instant 
they art ueaded in instruction* 

Preparation of Media 

While many commercially prepared tapes, recordings, 
film strips, movies, programs, etc*, have been purchased, 
these represent only a small portion of the total amount being 
used* Hundreds of transparencies, flash cards, pussies, 

■asio blocks, sound charts, eto*, have been constructed within 
the system* In addition, many work hooks and hundreds of 
frames of programs have hern developed to meet the special 
objectives of the Medford curriculum* 

Teachers are encouraged to prepare some of the mater- 
ials which they use, but Dr* Dyrud handles much of the crea- 
tive preparation Which is needed to oover specific items 
Where the teachers have been having difficulty or where the 
program needs strengthening* In addition, he prepares media 
Which is technically or musically too advanced for the class- 
room teacher to attempt* Many of the ideas for construction 
and strategies for use of this material have oome from eom- 
marolal or military aouroea* 
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The affective mesa of educational aadia la the learn* 
ini situation is directly related to the teaCba?*s expertise 
la Modling the equipment and oeleotlng appropriate material* 
To prepare the teacher In thle regard, the soheol has four 
programs f or taeoher Instruction* 

1. It the beginning of eeoh year there le an la* 
struetlonal masting of aU teachers at which the philosophy 
of educational media fa reviewed, 

2* Time grade level Meetings are scheduled for 
all teachars for the purpose of orientation on nses and nano* 
feature of Media* 

3* Bach pear a tent-session workshop is held for all 
new elemsotaxy teachers covering in detail the questions of 
why, how and what* 

U. A six-session workshop for specialised usee is 
oonduetad each year hy the Jackson County Instructional Nadia 
Canter* 

In addition to these Meetings and workshops, a con- 
tinuous program of assistance is provided throughout the year 
hy Dr* Dyrud and the audle-visnal coordinators* 

Evaluation 

Dr* Dyrud and the schools* administrators believe 
that the success of this program can be evaluated in many 
ways, In particular they point to teacher response, student 
enthusiasm, testing results, higher standards of curriculum 
and student participation on the elective high sohool level* 
The dagree of teacher acceptance and enthusiasm has led to 
greater interest and more time devoted to classroom music* 
This has transpired in spits of the fact that this madia pro- 
gram has placed new demands on teachers* tims for experimenta- 
tion, fer development of materials and f or selection and nee 
of materials* 

Even ae pride is taken in suooees. Dr* Dyrud haa 
concern and questions regarding problems inherent to his pro- 
gram* Music Theory is too often presented ae an abstraction, 
since the nctational concept is not immediately connected with 
stand* This problem of aural and visual perception is 
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presently being closely examined so new and mere efficient 
strategies can be formulated. 

Also under scrutiny are areas of the content of the 
curriculum* The problems of depth and breadth, what to 
teaoh,and sequence are being evaluated. 



MBAHTJPNIOgj HIGH 8CHOOL 1 Seattle, Washington 
Bari Bartx>, mneipax 

Hoe should the musio program in the junior high school 
serve the student? The answers to this question, long the 
center of controversy In education, range from pure function- 
alism to lofty aesthetlelsm* In the extremes, often the stu- 
dent is not benefited musically at all* Either he becomes a 
servant to pragmatic ends of the school, or is f oroe-fed 
aesthetic judgments which discourage personal values and in- 
dividual Involvement* Sometimes the middle ground is simi- 
larly Ineffectual with a busy program of watered-down music 
and irrelevant facts which do little to challenge the in- 
tellect or oapture the imagination. 



At Meany Junior High Sohool in Seattle, Washington, this 
question of purpose is met with an immediate and positive 
reply by Principal Carl Barbo* "Music classes must be an 
integral part of a sohool atmosphere which develops favorable 
attitudes teward learning and music* It must excite the stu- 
dents to become involved, to want to participate, and it must 
also offer them a chance for accomplishment in terms which 
they can understand* Besides this, there are obvious intrin- 
sic values in the art of muslo which go beyond the attitude 
aspeot* These intrinsic values need not be labeled, but they 
must be felt in eaoh olass*" 

The ereation of a program at M9aqy which fulfills these 
objectives presented many complex problems* Most important, 
this is a melting pot school* The area served by Meany Junior 
High Sohool is socially and eoonomioally diverse* On one 
hand the school’s north central area encompasses approximately 
half cf the city’s disadvantaged citizens. On the other haul, 
many students within the Meany district are from more educa- 
tionally oriented stratas of society including a groat per- 
centage of youngsters from the most affluent segments. The 
eduoational needs and aspirations of this completely hetero- 
geneous sohool population of Ujb differ widely, Further com- 
plicating the situation is tbs wide disparity of educational 
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attainment which the students bring to Meany* In reading 
•kills, for instance, close to hPf> are beloir the grade level 
median of Seattle *s Z7 junior high schools* 

In 1963, a major reorganization of the sohooZ l s educa- 
tional program mas undertaken* It became immediately appar- 
ent that traditional music class activities and methods would 
not suffice in fulfilling Hr* Barbo’s objective for the music 
education program* It also became obvious that the music pro- 
gram had a great potential that had not been sufficiently ex- 
plored# As the principal states, “When I came to this school 
wy first concern was for attitudes, because there was a great 
deal of antagonism and overt behavior at the school* It was 
not uneoumon to have fights many tis&ds during the day* Many 
youngsters did not bother to attend school, and discipline was 
a major problem* Surprisingly, we found that the music pro- 
gram had a remarkable effect on many of these students and 
changed their attitudes about themselves* Many times they 
would come to school heoause of the music program, and discip- 
line problems in music classes were almost nonexistent** • 

An analysis of the music program showed that the students, 
particularly in one class, were working and learning in an 
atmosphere which allowed them a sense of achievement in areas 
of music they ocuftd understand and whioh challenged them to 
the limit of their individual abilities* This class, under 
the direction of Mrs* Barbara Reeder, worked extensively on 
folk singing, and made use of many simple instruments* In ad- 
dition, the students studied representative works of many 00 m* 
posers* The format and procedures were very flexible* Other 
olaeses in music which utilised more formal strategies were 
less effective, not only with the disadvantaged, but with the 
higher achieving student* 

j ' - 

General Music Classes 

From this experience it was decided to make the en- 
tire music program a very flexible one offering the students 
choices of many differ ant types of musical concentration* 
While students may generally elect their choice of class, 
guidance is provided by the five members of the Music Depart- 
ment and guidance counselors* Students may take one area for 
three years or take .three different areas during their junior 
high years* Bartioipation during the seventh and eighth 
grades is required and music la elected by ever of tbe 
ninth grade students* 



Presently tbs classes which are available for selec- 
tion to fulfill the music requirements are Ukulele and Folk 
Singing, Handbells, Recorder, Plano, Beys® Glee Clubs, Girls* 
Glee Clubs, Mixed Choirs, Bands and Orchestras (by ability 
groupings), and a General Musis Class slanted toward a human- 
ities approach* Bach olass moots every other day during the 
sohool year for approximately one hour* 

Although these specific classes have been established 
primarily on the basis of student Interest, consideration is 
also given to the demonstrated strengths and specialities of 
the teacher* It is the belief of the administration that stu- 
dent enthusiasm is directly proportionate to the teaoher f s en- 
thusiasm - that a teacher who is working in the area of his 
primary interest will inspire and motivate his students more 
effectively* In actual practice this assumption has proven 
correct* The quality of instruction as measured by both the 
students* enthusiasm and accomplishment has improved remark- 
ably* 



Mb lie each of these classes differs drastically in 
approach, activities, types of skills developed, and precise 
musical goals, they all have oommon elements* First, an effort 
is made to aoquaint the students with the music representative 
of the art* In the handbell classes the music of Palestrina, 
Handel and Bach is used along with music more familiar to the 
student* In ohoral groups, bands and orchestras, the solution 
is found in representative music of the masters* In piano 
Classes, thsmes are drawn from the great composers, and re- 
cordings of piano works serve to stimulate the student *s 
determination and vision and bring him in touch, with the art* 

Second, all of the olasses come to grips with ucta- 
tlonal problems as they are related to accomplishment of the 
musical tasks under consideration* However, in every class 
these activities are designed to prepare the student for 
continued musical participation* In the Ukulele olass ohord 
symbols are learned and the students read these symbols* In 
Handbell olasses all of the performance le through note read- 
ing and considerable skill in sightreading is developed* In 
these classes, as well as the various other olasses, all 
basic musical elements are dealt with as they arise* Key 
signatures, the staff, dynamic marks, etc*, are considered in 
the framework of the immediate musical objectives, and tbs 
projects of the olass are aeqnenoed to encourage continuously 
higher levels of understanding* 
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Third, the classes are organized to allow the stu- 
dents to help each other* In the piano elase aCfast and a 
slower student work together at one piano* The better stu- 
dents in the Ukulele class assist the others in technical 
problems* Section leaders in the Instrumental class offer as- 
sistance* In this may the students are able to develop lead- 
erahip, and they better understand the responsibility of 
helping one another* This strategy has broken down old an** 
tagonlams and opened up new avenues of student reliance* It 
also has promoted more rapid musical growth than mould other- 
mis© be possible. 

Since the instrumental and choral programs parallel 
those of many schools, a review of these classes is not nec- 
essary. The Handbell, Ukulele, and Piano classes, however, 
are quite out of the ordinary far junior high school general 
wislc classes* 

Handbell classes 

Under the direction of Lawrence D* Fink, noted author- 
ity on handbell ringing* Handbell classes have been established 
as part of the junior high school general music program in a 
few of the schools of Seattle* At Meany the majority of stu- 
dents in these classes are drawn from the Heany Project, a 
special Jy devised educational program, emphasizing reading 
skills for disadvantaged youngsters* Host of the students who 
enter the class have had no prior instrumental experience and 
have gained very limited musical knowledge* It is necessary 
that the course of study include basic symbol recognition, as 
well as techniques and literature* 

From the first day the students work with the bells 
in notational problems* With approximately 1 $ to IB students 
in a class, each student mill soon learn to correctly ring and 
handle two hells in a given composition, identify* those notes 
for which he is responsible, and count the rests. As the year 
progressed it mas noted that many students could correctly 
identify and perform their notes from a piano score* Students 
are rotated on bells allowing for considerable experience in 
both treble and bass clefs and various parts* Listening is 
constantly encouraged, and an acute sensitivity to the Whole 
ensemble soon develops. 

Since little music is commercially available for the 
olass, Mr* Fink does transcriptions of a wide variety of 
pieoes for the grape* This is a considerable asset since the 
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literature is eelooted for ite pedsgogicalaand musical val- 
ues rather than the fact that It is simply la the sohool 
library or is obhanrise easily accessible* As a pert of the 
educational program these classes give a number of perform- 
ances during the school year* The sense of aooonpaisbnent 
and pride in achievement gained from these programs more 
than Justifies the extra effort and time Involved* 

i 

Piano Glasses 



The students at Meany may eleot piano for from one 
to six semesters* The classes have been developed by 
Patrick Doyle* His experience includes act only classroom 
teaching but a considerable amount of professional concert 
experience* In addition, he has studied various olass piano 
procedures extensively* 

For the Hsany classes Hr* Doyle has elected to adopt 
many of the basics of the method of Dr* Robert Pace* The 
ala of the olass is to advance the ©tudenb at the keyboard to 
the place where he can function as a participant in music* 
This means the development of finger dexterity, rapid think- 
ing at the piano, sightreading ability, and the understand- 
ing of simple transposition and improvisation* Time is also 
allotted to the encouragement of creative ideas at the piano* 

The majority of students do not have pianos at home 
eo practice most be oondueted in olass and before and after 
eohod* 



There are 11 planoe end 11 dnemy keyboards in the 
olassroom* It often has been found advantageous to have two 
students work at ons keyboard simultaneously, one student at 
the treble half, one at the base half* This allows the stu- 
dents to learn from eaoh other* Batter students become 
"teachers” for the slower class members* In addition to the 
keybo a rd work, Mr* Doyle makes use of every poeeible devise 
to aeeelerate learning* These include flashcards and black- 
board game drills* 

The progress made by the students is quite remark- 
able considering that there are from 15 to 18 students in 
eaoh olaee* Much of this is attributable to the high degree 
of organisation of the olaee by a most competent teacher, but 
rnneh is also due to the individual enthusiasm and o^spebi- 
tlve spirit of the students* They have chosen to learn piano, 
end they work together in an atmoephare of oooparative 
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learning with an obvious sense of individual achievement. 

general Music Glass -Masaar ProJeot (Ukulele) 

This class was especially devised by the teacher, 
Helen Manoao, to meet the needs of disadvantaged students. 

All of the students have had problems in school, and their 
prognosis outside the Msauy project is one of steady regres- 
sion. Zn the project, with smaller classes and restructured 
curriculum, T9f> are making gains. This class, a significant 
part of the project* stresses not only musical involvement, 
but also contributes to the general emphasis on reading. 

Presently, olasttime is divided Into two parts, one 
half using the ukulele and singing, the other half on various 
music history and aesthetic units. The latter are designed to 
give the student a completely new view of the art. Included 
are units ou general music survey, American music, and musi- 
cal forms. A simplified keyboard approach to theory is also 
included. 

The ukulele portion of the class is one of the most 
interesting classes observed in this study. Dittoed books 
of over 250 folk, popular and seasonal songs have been pre- 
pared. These contain many verses to most songs and all the 
necessary ukulele chords. In a class shore all the students 
are at least two years behind in reading skills (some are 
practically illiterate at entranoe),the reading of the texts 
of maqy verses has proven to be an important learning aid. 

For some students it Is the fisait conscientious attempt to 
read. For all students, reading skills are sharpened and 
improved through the motivation of rnuslo. 

On the musical side, aU students learn to use at 
least 13 chords in the first six months of the first year. 
While this in itself is a major achievement far these stu- 
dents, the most amazing consequence is the rapid growth of 
an intuitive harmonic sense. In a period of only one 
semester many students are making personal judgments of not 
only primary chords, but borrowed chords and alternate 
harmonies. Plane for the immediate future include 
this program to Include pert singing, at least one semester 
on reoordars, and more use of the piano. 






Evaluation 

mtmmaummmrnKm mmm 

As has been stated earlier, music at Meauy Junior 
High School is considered an integral part of the ourrlculun, 
an academic area* The program was planned this way by many 
people who believe in the values of mnslo education* In- 
cluded in the team are the Principal, Carl Barboj Thomas 
Sheehan, Vice Principal) Jack Schaeffer, Director of Music 
Education in Seattle) Barbara Reeder, Music Consultant) the 
five music teachers involved, and many teachers of Other 
subjects in the school* As Carl Barbo sums up the program, 
"The results of our muslo program^ effect on the youngsters 
and the attitudes of the school justify the extent of the 
program we have promoted, and these are only the obvious 
values* The intrinsic values may extend far beyond these 
obvious ones*" 



TUCSON HJBUC SCHOOLS t Tucson, Arizona 

Hue &vin, ttireotor of Mnslo Education 

Carroll Rinehart, Coordinator of Elementary Music 

The most striking feature of the music education program 
in the Tucson, Arizona, Public Schools is the wide scope of 
innovative Ideas which have been put into praetioe* Under the 
leadership of Max Ervin, Director of Muslo Education, and 
Carroll Rinehart, Coordinator of Elementary Music, there has 
grown an. enthusiasm for progressive development which is ex- 
emplary in public school music* 

Principal among these forward-looking developments are 
the faculty Ensembles whioh bring live music into the class- 
rooms of the elementary schools, a composition contest which 
encourages musical creativity for students at all grade 
levels, and the use of television for elementary music in- 
struction* Also of significance are the Honors frogram in 
Music for gifted high sehool students, the rapidly expanding 
string program, and the excellent Faculty Orchestra and 
Chorus* ^ 

The Tucson Public Sehool System is a large eity system 
with a student population of approximately b7,$0O* There are 
five high eohoole, 12 junior high schools and Sk elementary 
sohools* As in many large eity systems, music education at 
the elementary level is handled primarily by the classroom 
teachers* They ere assisted by music specialists, called 
Music Helping Teachers, mho serve principally in a resource 
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capacity* This involves preparing curricula! providing 
special materials and instructional supplies, conducting 
workshops, and giving individual assistance to the class-* 
room teacher as it is needed* In addition, over 2,500 
classroom demonstrations were conducted by the Music Help- 
ing Teachers during the past year* 

Participation in the elective areas of the music pro- 
gram is unusually high for a city system* Over 30 $ of the 
students in the upper elementary grades are studying in the 
instrumental program and approximately 21# of the high school 
students eleot either instrumental or vooal classes* 

Music Faculty Ensembles 

For the past four years one of the highlights in 
eaoh elementary school has been the visit of a Music Faculty 
Ensemble to either the classrooms or to the sohod auditorium* 
These groups bring music of quality into the classroom in a 
live performance and provide eaoh student with the Immediate 
experience of ohanber music performed at a professional level* 

At the present time there are six ensembles, includ- 
ing a woodwind quintet, two string quartets, a violin-cello 
duo, a brass ensenble,and a saxophone ensemble* These groups 
are composed of 28 musicians who teach in the system and have 
professional performance ability* Thbir concert work in the 
eohools is considered an integral part of the total music 
program, and rehearsal and performance time is provided in 
their teaching schedules * This generally involves one after- 
noon eaoh week with the first eight weeks devoted to re- 
hearsal and preparation of a repertoire* The remainder of 
the year le spent in ooncert work* During the past year, 
these Faculty Ensembles gave over 100 concerts in the element- 
t ary schools* 

These concerts are scheduled by the Director of 
Music Education at the request of the principals of the ele- 
mentary schools who have been provided with a list of the 
various groups and the times available for performance* 
Principal, teacher and student response to these programs 
baa been so enthusiastic that requests far surpass tbs num- 
ber of programs that oan be given* 

An evaluation by the educational staff shows that 
in addition to achieving the primary goal of providing a stim- 
ulating musical experience for the students, tbs ensemble 



program has manor other signifies Kb benefits* 

1* The image of the music teacher is changed in a 
positive may# The student sees him as an artist as well as a 
teacher* This has promoted a greater respect for the leader* 
ship of the teacher and an increased interest in the musical 
activities of the school* 

2« Zt has exposed the student to a huge area of 
music which has received little attention in the public school* 
This has led to a considerable Interest in chamber music by* 
both the students and faculty* 

3* The ensemble activity has had an elevating ef- 
feet on the quality of instrumental instruction* The improve* 
meat in the teacher f s musicianship gained in continuing lmxei- 
oal activity is reflected in the improvement of the student 
instrumental groups* There is a keener awareness of musical 
values and a greater concern for All phases of musieianship* 

U* The experience gained in ensemble performance 
has contributed to a broadening of the literature used in 
instrumental instruction* New musical insights have been 
gained and tastes refined* In addition, there are indica- 
tions from the reception of music in the oonoerts that the 
students 1 interest in music may be on a higher level than pre- 
viously presumed* Indeed, the ensembles which are being re- 
ceived play the highest quality of literature 0 

These concerts are planned to he the core of a 
larger instructional unit* Pertinent information about the 
music, the composers and the performers is sent to the school 
well in advance of the program in order that the students can 
have a background of information for listening* A list of 
key questions and answers concerning the concert is also pro- 
vided for the classroom teachers so that there can he disous- 
aion in the individual classrooms after the program la con- 
cluded* These discussions are further primed by members of 
the ensemble who often give brief explanations of their in- 
struments, offer listening suggestions, and raise questions 
about the music which challenge the students 1 spirit of 
inquiry* 



Composition ffroieot 

A considerable portion of the creative activity in 
waste in the Tucson Public Schools centers around the Coapo- 









aition Ifcojeot* Tills yearly activity la cpentto all students 
at all grade levels* Compositions t*gy be submitted by either 
Individual students, student committees, or whole olasorooms* 

The project Is an eduoatlonal strategy devised to 
serve three main purposes g 

1« To Identify and e^o oarage oreatlve musical talent 
In ycuog people 

2* To encourage oonoentratlon on the oreatlve pro-* 
oess, starting through music, for both teaohers and students 

3* To stimulate ths teachers’ oreatlve involvement 
In the music program* 

Slnoe the success of this activity requires special 
teaching skills and procedures, the music department provides 
assistance through workshops and Individual reinforcement for 
the classroom teacher* The workshops, oonduotod by Music 
Helping Teachers, deal with soma technical problems of nota- 
tion and serve to encourage and guide oreatlve work* Assist- 
ance In musical notation Is also available to the classroom 
teacher through conferences with both the instrumental and 
vooal specialists who visit the school* In oa sea Shore the 
teacher Is unable to handle a notation problem, she is urged 
to record the music on tape* This will he written down by 
mem b e rs of the music staff* 

AH of the music staff, the classroom teaohers and 
guest Judges are involved In the selection of the outstanding 
compositions* The first selection is on a classroom basis by 
the teacher and the Music Helping Teacher* Next, outstanding 
compositions from the Whole school are selected by the vooal 
and Instrumental specialist* In the Junior and senior high 
sohool, the teaohers exchange compositions for Judging* Final 
Judging of the best compositions at each grade level la made 
by a speoial committee* 

The compositions may be either vocal or Instrumental, 
composed for soloists, ensembles, or largo groups* No restric- 
tions are placed on any composition* It oan he as extensive 
as the student’s creative talents allow, in any idiom or style 
of the student’s preference* All compositions are performed 
at some level in order that the student oan hear hia music 
and an evaluation of the work oan bo made* These performances 
take place In the olasaroom, grade level assemblies, sohool 



assemblies, or la the final public concert* Whenever pos- 
sible the oonposers are given the responsibility of rehears- 
ing their work and conducting the performs noe 0 This not only 
enhanoes the total musical experience hub also foouses atten- 
tion on the practical considerations of composing* 

It is interesting to note that in manor compositions 
at all grade levels the students mare not bound, by traditional 
tonal or rhythmical '^correctness** In some Instances it 
could be detected that there was a deliberate attempt to break 
the single-tonality harrier* In others, clusters, pdytcnal 
Ideas, new chordal relationships, and polyrtaythms were natur- 
ally expressive to the student, and he used them with interest 
and freedom* 

Educational T*V* 

As in an increasing number of oity systems, Tucson 
makes use of weekly television programs to assist with ele- 
mentary music education* These programs, organised and taught 
by Carroll Rinehart, are conceived in terms of a team effort 
with the blastoroott teaoher* The role of the TV teaoher in 
this team effort is to set up situations in which the class- 
room teaoher can beoome an effeotive music teacher* The TV 
teaoher will introduce the lessons and handle technical musi- 
cal problems in which the olassroom teaoher vmy 'not feel 
secure* From this point the olassroom teaoher, Who has been 
provided a guide and supplementary materials for each lesson, 
oan continue effectively with the lesson, reinforcing the 
concepts presented on TV and drawing relationships from these 
ooncepts to many varied musical situations* 

These guides are provided for each olassroom teaoher 
at the beginning of the semester* They are constructed with 
enough flexibility to allow for individual differences and 
problems in the various schools in the district* This flndL- 
bility also allows for minor reorganisation of the programs 
as tba need for such a reorganisation becomes apparent* 

The programs are conducted for the third and fifth 
grades once eaoh week. They are of 20«miaute duration and 
lean heavily on singing as a major vehicle for learning* In 
the programs an attempt is made to develop a vocabulary of 
music and to use various visual media to reinforce and expand 
musical concepts* While students do not regularly appear on 
these programs, they do participate when they oan significantly 
contribute to the ideas Which are being preeented* 
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This TV program Also serves as a form of ith-servioe 
mosio training for the olassroom teacher, providing her with 
strategies and mneloal knowledge whioh oan help her to beoome 
more secure in the olassroom* With this in mind, the in* 
struotional TV material is revised eaoh year in order that 
the olassrocm teacher may have not only one solution to a 
teaching problem, but many ablutions* 

There are two major factors in the planning of these 
telecasts o First, they are a team effort with the olassroom 
teaoher and the television teacher sharing Instructional re» 
^possibilities* Second, the programs have been devired not 
only for the students but to increase the capabilities of the 
teacher* The success of this oan be found in the additional 
olaaa time spent on mosio* Generally, the teaoher *s eottan- 
alaam for the music class has increased as she has gainsd naw 
oonfidenoe from the teleoasts* 

Summary 

The vitality of the Tuoson muslo program is evident 
In more than the wide variety of innovative educational 
practices* It Is found In the teaohars* individual pride in 
their musicianship and in the esprit de corps that has grown 
from this oommon bond of mu sical performance* They are ex** 
peoted to be good teachers but also good musicians* They be- 
lieve in their art so they practice their art* In addition 
to the ensemble program, an ancellent Mosio Staff Orchestra 
of liU and Ghorna of 32 rohearsesand perform regularly* As 
Or* Ervin says, "To be a snooeaafnl teacher of music, one 
most continually grow in his ohoson field." 

jrcST PBS MOPES SCHOOLS t West Des Moines, Iowa 
onariias Toss - superintendent 
Bernadine Mathds - Music Teaoher 

In Polk County, Iowa, the challenges of curricular expert 
mentation are being met by a team of creative and resourceful 
educators and musicians* Beading the team is Janice Smith, 
wxoio coordinator on the Polk County Board of Education staff* 
Also active in this work are Dr* Francis fyle, composer and 
Brafeasor of Theory and Musicology in the College of Fine Arts 
at Drake University, Marion Marr Knudaen, Associate Brofeasor 
of Mode Education at Drake, selected teaohars of music in 
public sohools in the area, and a few private studio teaohars* 
This is a team that beUevas that children's response to mmslo 
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and their lard yemeut in mm teal thought is more important 
than any parootaial viewpoint or methodology* They ara pror- 
lag that the proem of learning male ean bo aa melting, 
active experience which wtlwnTatee tlia creative imagination 
of every child* 

Ta data thie group ha a operated la many areas of mala 
education* Thera hare been elsearooii experiments la creative 
learning, summer oUb&w for the ao^lMhaUgr and m us ic a l ly 
talented, fadm for teachers, special eonserts of ohllr 
draa f a compositions, telerlaioo program to create interest 
and inf ora the public of ohlldran f s musical potential, and 
workshops and eonforenses for students those excitement far 
music aides sash spaeltl learning sessions necessary* 

This work was begun in the belief that the prooaas of 
arofetlng music oould be a stimulating aduoatlonal experience. 
It was also felt that through araatlva activity the child 
would dleaorar wore of the nature and spirit of tbs art than 
is possible with traditional educational activities* The 
work has oontlnxsd because of the demonstrated values of such 
omparieneao not only in mole learning, but in developing 
the child’s total oraativa potential* 

One of the key individuals on this team is Bertwdine 
Mrihes, wusie teacher in the dlover Hills and Fairmeadows 
Flemntary Schools in West Das Koines* She has been assooia- 
ted with every phase of the Folk Oounty Music fToject, and 
has dons mob to develop practical creative activities in her 
own elementary program* It is her program that is recommended 
by tbe team to demonstrate the ideas of the project* This 
does not suggest that the work of all teachers in tbs Folk 
Oounty oraativa program will parallel that of KM* Kfcthes* 
Thera la no methodology or standardised mats curriculum that 
has bmn developed* Rash teacher makes use of his or her 
awn mpariauee and view of the students 9 creative potential 
in devising the particular learning st rategies that will be 
used* It is rathe? that Mrs* Uribes* familiarity with the 
ideas of the program, and experience gained through experi- 
mentation in the olaaaroom, allow her to effectively demon* 
atrate the prin cip les of araatlva teaching and learning 
aharaotarlstio of the entire project* 

Vast Res Koines is a suburban complicity located near Das 
Moines, Iona* It is predominantly a middle class residential 
area In which education is given a high priority* The major- 
ity of students will attend oollsge or poet high school 



educational programs* It 1 a also a eeamnnlty whloh has * ofcto- 
oara f or culture and the mis in education* This 1b refleoted 
In the quality and quantity of mM offerings In the 
schools nod in ths tint tinl is allotted to Mturia ednostioo* 

Zn the elementary sohodL* aH music la taught by a specialist 
uho baa tba Miming aohndnlat grade* om, two and three 
hare three periods of 20 minutes for music eaeh weokj grades 
four, litre and site hare music instruction for JO minute per- 
iods three tinea weekly* In addition! a one half hour period 
is scheduled eaeh day for individual student-teacher oonfar- 
enses (the need for this is reviewed later) and tins for in* 
stnmmutal leaaona for etudeuta who alaot this activity* 

The oreetiva program in woslo begins in kiadergerten and 
eoutiunae through the sixth grade* Tha purpose of this pro- 
gram la to help youngsters to "think" muslo and disoover the 
oonoepte of music through their own ereatlve exploration* At 
boginning levels these activities are largely vooal and In* 
prcvisational* At all e le mentary levels they ere predominantly 
mslodio and tonal* A typical early strategy would have tha 
teacher sing a question and tha student sing an easier* 
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hhat did yon do this I got up this morning. 



This stress on "thinking woslo*" being able to oroato 
moaloal thoughts* is tha prodomlnant eharaetavistle o f tha 
entire dlx-year program* There is little enphssie pieced on 
drills of traditional rudimentary factors snob as note v£U» 
use* staffs* clefs and other notational devices. It has been 
the experience of thle progrem that euoh meohenleel details 
are readily understood by the student who has grasped the 
mnsleal oonoepte which give such devices a meaning* 



Through the first three gredee notation is handled 
largely by the teaohar* She usually makes use of an over** 
heed projector eo the student osn observe the visual trans- 
lation of his nneloal thoughts* In sush e prooass he 






it the bus time* bis musical imagination la not restricted 
to bio own notations! skills* Hla visual perception of mu- 
sic grows from tbo «nrnl experience* Often the beginning 
student will say of hie muslo* Wee the third note one atop 
higher*” or in the aeeond end third grades with a broader 
frame of refers noe say* ''Change the C to an A.” Similar com- 
aanba of the teaoher*s notation of rborthn* tempo* mter and 
dynamics demonstrate an expanding awareness of notations! 
f sot ora and the growing ability to relate what ha bears to 
what be sees* By the fourth grade* west students bare gained 
enough understanding of the oowplcxfttics of notation to work 
Independently# There ere* of oonvse* the oonatant questions* 
■How do yon write this?”* ”Nhat kind of e note is that?” 
bat these are questions activated by the student's can f Golf- 
ing of neoeeeity to learn and aoecepllsh* They are the stu- 
dents attempts to aoqnire the skills that will allow his to 
asks use of the wnsleel eoneepte he has gained* 

The oreetive aetlvitles are varied and always involve the 
students in judgment of mnsleal appropriateness* For example* 
following the singing of a song in olaes* the teacher asks 
the question* "What other kind of ending would wa have for this 
song?” Such a question initiates a problem which is further 
developed by the elaee into an extensive inquiry into bale use* 
sequence and fora* 8toh child contributes ideas for an end- 
ing* and weighs them against the ideas of the olaes* the 
teaoher and the composer* Oowposing melodies to poems* or 
poems to melodies ie another activity which involves the stu- 
dents* judgment of many musical elements* including form* 
meter end the expressive implications of a nxsioal line* 
Paintings* holidays or subjects of immediate concern to the 
students have also been found useful in stimulating the m*- 
ideal imagination and stimulating meaningful learning 
situations* 

It has also been found that mnsleal creativity ie broad- 
ened When the areatlve activities involve arete other than 
music* The student Who oan eapbure a musical thought and 
translate it into a poem will have gained not only verbal 
■kills and insight but will have developed new perspectives 
of mneic* 

As the student 's insights into music grow* his personal 
ambitions in musical composition expend* Where* in the pri- 
mary grades* he was content to contribute to elaee or group 
prnijoeta* by the fourth grade he gensrally prefers to work by 
himself* Where a single melodic line was a challenge* he newt 



experiments with harmony* Where composing a song was a nt» 
lofting aoe H ugfl lsh ment, composing manic f or instruments Is 
explored* 

Thom is no established schedule tt sitter sequence car 
tins for snoh vmoiesl growth* Beosuss of tte differences in 
tte Individual students and tte personal nature of tte axe* 
atlvs activities, a great deal of flexibility exists In tte 
pragma* Tte aain oonsldsmtlon in progressive planning is 
tte readiness of tte student to move stead and bis ora expand* 
ing musical inquisitiveness* This program allows for oon- 
aidemble latitude in tte type and level cf work that can be 
serried on by students even in the sane classroom* For ink 
stance, while tte teacher handles meet of tte notation in tte 
first three grades, there ero students at this level who will 
have tte ability to do their own notation* These students are 
encouraged not only to work independently in notation, but to 
asaist otter students* Conversely, setae students will pro* 
gross slowly and confine their activities to staple melodic 
lines while otters In class are incorporating Instruments and 
aooompantaecta into their pieces* This creates no problem 
for tte development of tte whole class* Vo student is sitter 
restricted to a median level or forced to work beyond tte 
frame of reference he tea teen able to acquire* 

While ^thinking music" ia largely stimulated by creative 
activities, otter classroom activities are employed to oon» 
tribute to tte students* overall musics! growth* Singing, 
from tte eldll aspeot of tone production, tte technical aspect 
of note reading, and for pure aesthetic enjoyment is *:mador 
pert of tte program* A considerable time ia also spent in 
UateoUg to many types of music, developing skills on simple 
instruments, and on otter related activities* 

The core of tte otuwioulum is in oonpoelng, however, and 
tte oreatlve thought developed through tide activity brings a 
aaw meaning and unity to all segments of instruction* How 
tetter oan tte student approach a song than through his musl* 
osl insights gained as a composer? How much more significant 
will tte recorded works of otter oonpoeers be when they sre 
sought out by tte student as resource material for his own 
emotive ventures* 



In tte evaluation of this expt^tasntel program, considers* 
tion mat be given to more than tte purely musical achievement* 
Tte purpose Is not only to ooatribute to tte wkMl develop- 
ment of tte child, but to create a learning env iro n m ent in 
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»Meh the student will understand the excitement of oraatiig 
in ibb r field* Tide oan be accomplished most effectively in 
music study, for the ideas consenting music are not re- 
strictive* They offer great opportunities for ere/atire die* 
dotary. 

The prooaes involved in the ourrlsulam is alee more la< 
portent than the finished product* While not all, students 
mill acquire significant musical skills, eaeh of them will be» 
some snare of the creative process mhieh is muds, and throogh 
this, hare the musical insight for oortinued learning* 



WmSSLS&^SB Wood rear, Golorrdo 

flarooui Deoker, Superintendent 
Junior Karas, Music Teaoher 

In the search for improvement in music education many dif- 
ferent idea a and strategies are being explored* Sehoole are 
ag&oring the ueee and raluea of madia in the classroom* The 
Woodlin School in Woodrow, Colorado, is an ample of one form 
of this experimentation with media* It also effectively 
demonstrates that the eise of the school is not an important 
factor in initiating creative development or in the exercise 
of educational leadership* 

The Woodlin Consolidated School District consists of 75b 
aqnare miles of rolling prairie in eastern Colorado* It has 
ona school which serves the entire student population of 197 
elementary and secondary students* The school and the teach- 
ore 1 hones, two- and three-family dwellings built and owned 
by the school, are at the geographical center of the district* 
Me other buildings are located within a two- to three-mile 
radius* The olosest eonmnity, eight miles to the couth, is 
Zest Chance, a highway junction with a population of 30* The 
nearest shopping center is Brash, population 3,600, 38 miles 
to the north* 

This school, although geographically isolated, is far 
from educationally isolated* Coder Superintendent Harold 
DaokMP, there ere 19 teachers, half of whom have master *s 
degrees* The science laboratory, mathematics rooms, hems 
economies laboratory, vocational agricultural education oentar, 
and language laboratory arc outfitted with the noet modern 
equipment* There is also a 9>0-ceat auditorium and a lighted 
athletic field* . 
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the waste facilities are equally exemplary* Besides the 
mia tiered lustruetloa ream, there are three praotiae rctus, 
•* cfftee, and rooms for waste sad lustrums ntal storage, Xa 
addittea f large instrumental groups make nee of tbs stags for 
rebearsal. 

Tbs sobool swrlcaten Is ocnparsbly noteworthy, Tbs study 
of s foreign language begins in tbs third grade, Tbsrs is s 
Modern astb program, sod ohsaistry sod physios srs given on 
alter oats years, Brogrenasd instruction is steo used in var* 
teas subject areas as either s part of or as s supplement to 
tbe regular slsssroca nativity* Tbs attitudes toward learn* 
ing and tbe quality of lnstniotion srs perhaps better under* 
stood from tbe feet that lb of last yearns 10 graduating 
students sent on to o tillage or junior ooUegs, 

. M In tbe overall curriculum mate plays a significant role, 
AH students froa grades one through twelve have caste at 
least one period every day. On the elementary level, ee sell 
ae in tbe upper grades, regular anste elaeses are taught by 
tbe male specialist, Xu the high sohotil all 62 students are 
reqntead to participate in tbe ohems Sbteb mots dally for a 
20*aiiaxte rehearsal, Xu addition, a band instrnasntal pro* 
grembeglns in tbe fifth grade end is sleeted by over 35% of 
tbe students. 



Of particular Interest is an experimental individual* 
iaed program of instruction designed for tbe Junior high eobool 
by Mt e Koran. 

This seventh end eighth grade general mate program 
88 * *I*«ible onrrteuloa whteh would allow for 
individual differences and provide an opportunity for a broad 
adoration of many arena of anste, Xn these classes each 
student oan undertake many varied projects, selecting tbe 
onto that meet bis lasdlilo interest, Since be usually works 

00 project, he oan proceed at bis own rata, 
neither restricted by tbe oUm nor foroed to wove too swiftly, 

Arojeets availeible to tbe student inolude beelo note* 
tlou end theory/ inatruotlon on bend instrumental instruction 
on guitar, piano or ukulele/ projects in mate appreciation 
and waste history/ waste ensembles • both voeel tnl lnstru* 
mMt end ereetlve projeets, Xn addition, epeolal projeote 
of e remedial asters are devised to sestet tbe student in aiy 



particular area cf maakntaa such ae accurate pltoh produc- 
tion or marie reading* The choice and amber cf projects to 
he undertaken Is left to the student* He ray select may 
varied activities or concentrate in one area* 



This broad program cf diversified opportunities is 
mde possible by the use of self-instructional programed 
materials which eUow individual students or small groups to 
work independently* Zn tbs operation of tha dess* the 
teacher serves primarily ss s rssonros person* stimalsting 
activity* providing individual assistants* sod rsoomaoding 
additional projects or mors intonalve work in any ona area* 



The oonplete self^instrootional materials and di- 
reetioss nassssary for ooeplstlon of a project are sequen- 
tially arranged in a folder uhioh the student eoleots* Oe- 
pending on tha projest* tbs following may be inoludedi writ- 
tan dlrastlvas for procedure! Instructional tapes to bo used 
oa tha two tape machines in the music room! taps ssrtridges 
for use in the language laboratory! 3 5 m» slides - both com- 
mercially and locally prepared! transparencies for use with 
the overhead projector! testing materials to be solf-adminl- 
stored sod oerreotsd! mabbod books and instruction materials 
osossssry for the work on the projaet! reference lists cf 
hooks to bo used in tbs project with page numbers sod para- 
graph indicated! and rao emendations for mere extensive acti- 
vity should the student wish to go beyond the devised program* 
8nsh further work by the student is encouraged* since at this 
tins tbs self-instructional projects are mainly introductory* 
from this exploratory coarse it is hoped that tbs student will 
be motivated to pursue his particular interests in mosie more 
mtensively* 



In such a program of independent work and study* 
apes# becomes an important factor* kith up to 12 projects in 
progress at one time* it la necessary to make use of all of 
the facilities available* Zn addition to tha stage* the 
practice rooms and the mosio room which serves as the activity 
canter* it baa baan found expedient to use tha language 
laboratory* Hare many types of projects which use taped mater- 
ial oan be carried out siimltaneonudy without conflict* The 
use cf tape cartridges alec simplifies the maohanleaX process* 
Daring one elass it was observed that ana student was working 
with a pitch development tape* another was listening to mosio 
in cl uded in his appreciation project* while yet another worked 
on problems of notation from tbs musical sounds and lustres- 
tions re s eede d on the taps at his desk* 







hldla thee# irojeete w«m la pm gnu la tte language 
laboratory, otter atateata mm working la otter arau. la 
tte i to rcaa thraa ataSaaba dtk head aata attubad to a 
tepe Moorter mm pmstloles a l aaanta iy drnmdag* Os tha 
tua mm (Hraotlow far tha an ad a dm laatraotloa aaooal 
aal daaoaataotloee of tha parbteular leoaen* Spoolflo taoh- 
otoal teatmotlono who deo laaladad «a tha tope. Xa e*. 
other part of tha mm other etadeato aava reading cr writing 
oa tbadr mb prejaota* Ca tha ataga two atateata aava at tha 
plaao awkteg oa a keyboard haraoagr projeet. Xa tha pnotioe 
moaa other atateata mm working oa gallon, atatdae and tte 
base vld. it the aaaa tlaa a anall laatmiwital oaaaaUa 
ana praotlelng. 

Soring tha olaaa, MV* Kama olroolatcd freelx, 
•hooking on prcgMM and aoolotlng atateata oho had qpeotel 
prnhliaa. Be aaa lnadlntolx available to anor otadoat ter la» 
dlrldnaX oonanltatloo atthoat dleroptlng tha work of angr 
other atateob. 

The principal dlfflsalftx la thla progvaa la tonal la 
tte praporatloa of tte odf-inotmetload promote. Xhlo not 
«dar roqnlMo a groat dual of toootar tlm la aaaotellu 
pa bll a te d and oeammiallx propnrtd Mtarlolo but regulma 
aoaaldaMUa ability to propoM original arterial* At tte 
praaont than, oaar halt at tte iaatrnstloaal pragma, 
lag all at tte topee, tea teaa daolaad and proparad tgr Mr* 
lmi« 

Thla type of o p arte te l p u pi a tea bean andar 
mj at tte Voo&ln Sated tor two yearn* The tlvafe yaar It 
am triad la tte fifth and afcoth grade# for a abort ported of 
ttea* Soring tte oaoond paw, tte oqmlaMtatten aao with 
tea tenter ugh noted goawnl aaate aloooco la a pragma 
that laatad for 12 watte* 

Swlaattea 

Mr* Kama beUerea that thla type of oolt-lnatrno- 
tteoal pragm a oan te aa teoalando part of tte otedoat*e 
totdaaote odaoatteo* tte mdtto bonofito ar»t 

1* It aUma oath atodaat te pnttetet* la anote 
oo bla own lord of lotereOt. It atee fmaa fate firm tte 
Mdtea laad of aaeeapUetasnt of tte oteaa. 



tt<» Mob would ottorwlM to lwpoMlbl*. 



3. Tto atudrab ms* unaUgr noognluM Ui own 
up hl u r wtn t tooman oC tto lodirldiitl netur* of tto work. 
tteU Inwonwow Ua notlrotlon. 

lu It jmneftw Individual lnLtlublvn and r*«poo~ 
wlblUty in looming. 

$• It allow for rowMol ofportnaltiao for stn> 
dnoto who aw dwflolunb in sow awn. Tlw for anoh nativity 
la not ncnttUy arsilabla. 

"It la Important, howror, that thia dooa net oon~ 
atttnto tto total pfogran in tto aawoth and oighth gradoa," 
wgra to. Kama. <*tow aw awaa of maio whloh oan to now 
fruitfully approaobad through group offort. It la tto baU 
anon totwon lualghfca gtluud through lnUddual jrojaota and 
lnulgfata gnlaad through group aotirity whloh Z an workliig to 

Ottor goo of todla 

While tbs MlftoinstmtloiiiX program is presently 
vssd only at tte junior high eohool level, oonslderebla uss 
is Mds of various etdia in all mieio olaeaee* Zn these 
stansss asdia is not used as a substitute for the teachers* 
traditional role in the elasarooa* hut rather to hsiug fur* 
tfaw cephasis and clarification* It is also used to assist 
in foeusing the student sttentlon on speoifle protases to he 
studied* 

, In the prinargr grades skillfully deviead puppets 
conduct singing classes and oenuxt on tons* pitch, technique, 
poeture* etc* The youngsters* lansdiste response to the pup* 

ability to relate to the puppete* instruetione 
is felt to stianlate their pertioipation and inoreaee the 
leeming os^eslenoe* 

«redee oocbenelve use ie aide of the overhead 
projector* Zn eddltion to ooweruially propere d aatoriale 
■sny origins! transparenolee have been propered oofaring a 
idde range of toptoe free besio notation to relstod art* A 
35 mu projector with looally prepared slides is sliilarly 
ussd* Often theee are need In oouhinatlon* 

Vepee available for iaandiate net to illustrate 



pertinent points in the lesson are prepared and used con- 
stantly. The tape machines are also used daily for im- 
mediate student and teacher evaluation, frequently three 
or four of these devices mill he used in the presentation 
of one concept. Hi this may aural experiences are related 
to visual perception, and nem concepts can be related to . 
previous learning. 

There are two keys to the successful implementation 
of this program. The first is the excellent preparation and 
cataloguing of appropriate materials. From a wide variety of 
both commercially and locally prepared materials Nr. Karas 
can immediately seleot the tapes, slides or transparencies 
mhLch are needed to enrich the learning experience. 

The second key is the actual mm of the machines. 

At Mr, Karas r s teaching station there is an overhead pro- 
jector, tape recorder, reward 3 $ nm. projector, a 

screen and a file of material raK«e& to particular lessons. 
Also immediately available are a piano and other Instruments 
he usee in class. These are permanently positioned so the 
teacher does not have to move around the room, find wall 
plugs, adjust lenses, locate materials or indulge in any other 
superfluous activity which would tend to divert the students 1 
attention tr on the olaee. 



BROO 




JTJN3PR HIGH SC HOOL t Anaheim, California 
Swenson, Principal 



During the past few years another type of innovation 
which has important Implications for music education has 
spread throughout the country* This experimentation, which 
involves the organization of the school day, the use of 
class time, pupil responsibility, curriculum formation, and 
at times the entire educational structure of the school, is 
cosmohly classified under the broad term, flexible scheduling. 

Already many music education programs are confronted with 
the new problems and new potentials presented by this broad 
structural change. Hi general, it has been found that tradi- 
tional ourricular practices and instructional procedures do 
not meld effectively *ith the principles and mechanics of the 
new structure. Extensive reorganization of the total music 
program is needed tp assure the maximum benefits from this 
new edufcatioui 





Bmium <xf thi jvtwnb lit# of aooeptanee and expansion 
of flexible scheduling, it mat bo on Im m ediat e point of 
consideration in all current and future pinna for develop- 
ing music curricula. It ia Imperative that m al e odnoatera 
bo prep ar ed to participate in the fonulatlon of thin non 
eohool framework if it ia to serve the needs of melo educa- 
tion and the student* 

While a ouster of instances of flexible scheduling sere 
mde known to this study, investigation of these male 
programs shows that much is yet to be accomplis h ed* There is 
generally more a ccomo da tion to the pr ob l em s than aooeptanee 
of the challenges* 

The review of the Brooktourst Junior High School Daily 
Demand Schedule is intended as an overview of the nature of 
flexible eoheduling* This ie one of the moat progreanive 
eehoole in this form of innovation in the country, and a 
knowledge of this etrooture provides some understanding of 
the extent and dlreotion of needed ourrienlar planning* 

Qenaral Oharaoteristjas 

The BVookhurst Program ie more than a flexible sched- 
ule* It ie a complete educational program designed for the 
individual learner rather than the average of the group* The 
eharaateristiee of the program are ae follows*# 

1* The educational needs of stndenbe rather than a 
rigid time criterion ere used to determine the type of activity 
the toeoher plans for her students* 

2* Teachers and teaching tarns detendns tint needs, 
siie of groups, faoilities and methodology for eeoh sohobl 
day* 

3* Teachers with the assistance of counselors de- 
fine pupil needs daily and develop a program for the indivi- 
dual student continuously throughout the eohool year* 

lw Pupils are Involved in planning their own edu- 
eational program each day* They have opportunities to make 
limited ohoioee daily regarding their eohednlae* 

- $* Hot all teaohing tasks need he done hy the earns 
* from material p repered by the Brookhmr st Junior High 8ehool 





person* Specialisation end Individual differences of 
t ea cher s art utilised to tholr fullest potential* 

6« Pupils with permission of their parents select 
electives on a contractual basis but are not required to 
attend these olaasee every dsy* Credits for oouraea are 
baaed upon ooaplation of the contract rather than compulsory 
daily attendance* this characteristic of the Brookfanrst 
Ftograi i enables the wore capable student to enrich his edn- 
ostlonel es&eriensee* 

7* Students under the guldanoe of counselors are 
eapable of assnaing many responsibilities regarding their 
daily learning activities* 

6* Pupils have the option to aooept or reject tutor* 
ing opportunities which are offered within the school day in 
addition to those olassos which are required* 

9 • Students oan learn from aaoh other* Tbs Broolc- 
taurst Program allows the teaohar to dlreet the atudonte 
toward self-reHanoe* 

30* The t»a of the laboratories, tbs student car- 
rel, and the research areas are integral parte of the pro- 
grew* 

11* Teachers way eaaousa pupils from certain olaae 
activities or IT cm the complete oourse when they feel that 
Independent study and rsaaaroh are wore beneficial to the 
atudonte* This is in accordance with the California State 
Education Cod# which states, "The governing board of a 
school district shall grant to any pupil who satisfactorily 
eowplatas the requirements of any oourea of study in less 
than the prescribed time, tbs full number of semester peri* 
ode or credit hours scheduled for such oourse." 

12* The criteria for selection of students placed 
in independent study programs and programed learning ac- 
tivities are determined by teachers on the basis of self- 
motivation, reliance and study habits of the students* 



13* All oliases do not oeoesoarUy have to mset 
every day and all oo ur aea do not require the name amount 
of time* 

li»* Learning is more important than teaohiog, and 



learning 0*11 tike plaoe by students mithout the teacher 
presetttf therefore* independent study opportunities ere 
made available* 



15# The Brookfaurst Program requires a dedicated 
mud industrious faculty* Teaobers oeu Improve tbs instruc- 
tional program beoanse tbs Braokburst Flan allows tbsm to 
oreate and innovate nos and better says of teaching* 

Organira'clon 

Tbs organisation of tbe BroUhurst Program is as fd- 

loras* 

1* Only tbe ninth grade is inolnded in tbe program* 

2* Tbs faculty la organised into teams in sub jest 
matter areas* 

3, Teaobers submit daily job orders thish ars re- 
quests for tbs total unbar of students, desired lumber in a 
group* length of time n ee d e d * facilities required and method 
of instruoiion to be used* 



k» A master sobsdnle is oonstrneted from tbs job 
orders four days prior to tbe day the sohedulc becomes opera- 
tional* 

$* Students sobedole a lii*modular day from informa- 
tion derived from tbe master aebedule* 

6* Teachers receive class rolls before the sohed- 
ula becomes operational* 



7* Three days after tbe master eohednle la con- 
structed the schedule is placed in operation by tbs student* 
This prooese fie repeated each day throughout the year* 



8* mien teachers are consisting their job orders 
and lesson plana* they most answer three questions in deter- 
mining tbe method of instruction* the purpose of tbs 



""■■a* Presenting facts ^abd data - then large group 
instruction is utilised* 

.. v . S ^s-‘=yv>r* - ; 

l imi*vas ty the BSbOklnrst dbldor High 



b« Developing insight and using the infcraa- 
tlon presented in large group Instruction - then snail group 
dlsoussion is utilised* 

o # Assisting students to develop study habits, 
rosearoh techniques and self -direction •• then Independent 
study is utilised* 

Basic Principles 

Underlying the organisational design of this school 
axe three educational principles* The first concerns the 
natural differences in students* Since there is a wide vari- 
ance in the capabilities, interests and backgrounds of the 
students, there is no single criterion on which instructional 
tine can be reasonably based* To arbitrarily standardise the 
specific duration of every class for every student tends to 
thwart the potential accomplishment of nany* Some youngsters 
uJLU waste valuable tine that could he spent in other learn- 
ing, while others will either receive insufficient assistance 
or the instruction will proceed at the wrong pace* The school 
program, therefore, most allow for individual differences by 
permitting flexibility in instructional tine for each student* 

The second consideration deals with the responsi- 
bility for determining instructional time* Since the teacher 
and the student are the ones involved in the teaching-learning 
process, it is only logical that decisions regarding the stu- 
dent's particular need for olass tine in instruction he left 
to the teacher and the student* It is necessary that the 
mechanics of organisation bo so arranged that scheduling pro- 
cedures are dependent on the teacher's and student's de- 
cisions* 



The third consideration is for the constant change 
in class requirements* Even as there are individual differ- 
ences in the students, each phase of Instruction will make 
different demands on the student* It is conceivable that 
while today's work may bo easy, tomorrow's nay be difficult* 
It is also possible that the time needed to introduce one 
unit will vary considerably from the class time needed on 
another day* It is essential that the mechanics of schedul- 
ing permit daily reorganisation of the time as it is needed 
to provide the nest efficient learning experiences* 

At Brookhurst Junior High Schooltthese throe prin- 
ciples have boon met most offootively* Students, on an lull- 




vidml basis, sptid only that tin* in the classroom which is 
essential for aohltiwsEly* OowqmiM^ many students take 
additional courses* Bmm eleot to take as many as 12 or 13 
subjects during the year, thereby enriching their total edu- 
eational experience# the teachers oootrol whether a olaes 
wests on any particular day, how long it will west, who alii 
attend, and often Shan it will he held during the day* The 
students alee have instances of ohoiee in attendance* The 
eohedule also waste instructional requirements on a daily 
basis* It is improbable that any two days in tha year will 
ba aohaduled identically* Every class and every child is re- 
scheduled every day* 

Scheduling Propose 

The scheduling pr coses begins four days In advance 
of the time It will become operative* it that tine the 
teaoher, having determined class needs in advance, submits a 
Season Job Order* This Indicates the students who should at- 
tend, the nuaber of nodules needed, the tine or tines re- 
quested during the days and the room preference* It also 
states the nature of the class (large group, email group, 
independent study, field trip, etc*), ajd whether the elaee is 
to be on the Teacher V schedule (a mandatory class for a 
specific time), the Most Schedule (a required class to be 
fitted into the schedule by the student et an available tine), 
or on the Bleotive eohedule (olaesee available but not re- 
quired)* From these Lesson Job Orders a master schedule is 
prepared* 

The student’s dally program card, with the teachers* 
eohedule already indicated, is given to the student for com- 
pletion on the morning before it becomes operational* 

From the ltaet master eohedule, the student fills in 
hie Host classes in the time he baa available* With this 
ocmplebed he programs the remainder of his modules from the 
Elective eohedule* Be may also eohedule tha library for 
specific research purposes, or independent study in the 
student oarrel* 

Implications for Mnslo Education 

Tha educational opportunities available in tha 
flexible schedule for music study are unparalleled* The sue- 
oeeeful use of these opportunities, however, ie contingent 
on more than the orgnniHtion of classes and students* Of 



ffflii lap ogtottii is tbs complete crga nliation of the oon* 
tout of the study into a structure of significant ooncepts, 
and the development of strategies which incorporate more 
Bull group and ioiividual work* Greater responsibility 
also most be given to the student for his can learning* large 
performance organisations need not be eliminated in this 
school arrangement but oomplcte dependence on bands, orches- 
tras and chorus as the prime vehicles for music learning is 
both Impractical and undesirable* It is impractical because 
dally rehearsals of large gronps are out of character with 
the principles underlying the program and are practically im- 
possible to schedule* It is undesirable because the system 
offers such unlimited opportunities for students to become 
involved in music, that undue emphasis on large performance 
organisation teowea atamtionaUy reatriotire. 

A few of the potentials for mnsic education presented 
by the Broddinrst plan aret 

1* AH students can take mnsic classes at any grade 
level Involved in flexible scheduling* The student will have 
time available without sacrificing another area of study* 

2* Homogeneous and other special groupings, by 
ability* instrumental family, voice or other musical criteria 
are available* The iqpl^ations of this for creative work, 
research, ensemble activity, technique classes and other 
musically significant experiences are obvious* 

3* Wide varieties of experiences In music are pos- 
sible for the student* Since singular concentration on large 
. performance organisations is relatively impractical, many 
other mo8ical opportunities can be made available* Where 
many instrumental students normally must sacrifice apprecia- 
tion, theory or history courses because of other curricular 
pressures, they may have these opportunities in this type of 
aohool arrangement* 

U* The possibilities for individual projects in 
composition, performance and research are unlimited* There 
ie no need for any student to operate at the median level of 
the claae or to remain unchallenged* 

Conclusions 

The kqy to the success of music education in schools 
using flsmdblc scheduling is the tcachir* He has all of the 



responsibility fear areative organisation of tala subject nat- 
ter and WBadsom use of the opportunities afforded by the 
■JBtewi He met be a resourceful musician, ae well ae a 
eorvienloa specialist* There is little In the my of pre- 
cedent to restrict hla or to guide bin* 




In addition to the school music programs previously re- 
viewed, there were many other outstanding unique or experi- 
mental activities reported to the study* While the work in 
the following schools is often similar to that of the pro- 
grams previously reported, it oan provide further insight 
into the problems and potentials of innovative educational 
strategies* 

AKRON FPBUC SCHOOLS f Akron, Ohio 
ltartin keees, superintendent 
Oeorge L* Capes, Music Director 

Bach year the Akron Public Schools conduct a scholastic 
composers 1 contest* This activity, undertaken to stimulate 
creativity in music education, is open to all students from 
kindergarten through grade twelve* Last year, the 12th year 
for thls program, 7!S oanpoaitions were submitted, ranging 
from short childrens songs to concert! for piano and orches- 
tra* Maty of the compositions were the product of group ac- 
tivity in the classroom* Others were the result of indivi- 
dual enterprise* 

Community sponsorship of this activity is provided by 
many oivio groups* This oooperation is considered a vital 
factor in bringing the students 9 achievements before the 
eyes of the public* Winners of the various oategorles have 
public performances of their music, and local television 
station features selected works* 



NORTH FOLK COMMDNXTI SCHOOL* AUeman, Iowa 

Hanaaii bst>*, trinolpai 

Louise Hbksbergen, Muelo Teaoher 

A program stressing individual oreatlve activity, in- 
cluding oomposing and research, is being carried on at all 
grade levels* in the elementary school this activity is part 
of the regular music class curriculum* On the high School 



level a special comprehensive coarse entitled "Introduction 
to Music” has been developed' This la a student oriented mil 
student planned ootajs to explore literature, theory and 
eoepoeitiotu 



TAFPAN JPNIOft HIGH SgTOLg Ann Arbor, Michigan 
dans mybae, Principal 
Catharine Cook, Music Teacher 

The ohoral groves of this junior high school explore mu~ 
sloal literature that is rarely introduced at this level of 
instruction' Coapossrs represented range trm Filastrina to 
Hindemith* I 

Considerable creative activity is carried on* in the 
eighth grade general music class* This involves exploration 
of rhythm, structure, pitch and harmony through a variety of 
interesting creative strategies' Original rhythm pieces and 
pentatonic melodies ere performed end evaluated by the olaee 
and the teacher* 



— "SHPOLi Billinge, Montana 



A unified and sequential music curriculum ie being de- 
Vised for vooal music from grades seven through twelve# This 
curriculum is comprehensive, involving sight singing, dicta- 
tion, conducting, theory, history, vooal pedagogy end per- 
formance' 

QEOBGB MSimmcm HUSH SCHOOL 1 Charleston, Vest Virginia 

dene Stanley, Principal 

John P» Jarvis, Music Director 

The music program is presently being revised to meet the 
new opportunities of modular scheduling* Flans call for a 
greater flexibility in the curriculum, team teaching and the 
formation of new strategics fjor use in the olaearpom' 




ndent 



Charles Cutte, Music Supervisor 
Arthur Brandvold, Music Teaohar 




I 



UNIVERSITY OP CHICAGO LABORATORY SCHOOLS Chicago, Illinois 
Mhcis M/Mo^LpSI 
Prank Tirro, Direct op of Music 

A number of experimental programs have been undertaken to 
explore the potentials of progressive ideas in vmia teaching* 
These include comparative studies in various systems of mnsio 
reading, creative experiments which deal primarily with con* 
temporary musical idioms and innovative instrumental strategies 



CASS TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL ! Detroit, Michigan 

6rvilie Soft, Principal 

Rex Hall, Head, Music Department 



This school has a comprehensive and specialized music 
curriculum which has been designed primarily for talented 
students* Included are classes which deal with many areas of 
performance* theory and history* In addition to the major 
performance groups, a nuitoer of ensembles are available to the 
students* 

MAXKE^ENEMBLL CENTRAL SOHPOL f Emiffell, New York 
William Anderson,trlDclpar 
Jack Pinto, Music Director 

A system of rhythm teaching is being developed that has 
proven highly successful* The procedures oloeely align the 
study of rhythm with new mathematical concepts* Creative 
work with rhythm is an integral part of this program* 



FULTON COUNTY SCHOOLS s Fulton County, Georgia 

fton C* Robinson, Supervisor of Music 

Joseph M* Klrsohaer, Instrumental Music Coordinator 

A faculty string quartet composed of instrumental music 
teAohers in the district performs concerts in the various 
schools* Whenever possible these oonoerts are given in the 
classroom rather than in assembly halls* This promotes an 
Intimate relationship between the child, the performer and 
the music* The literature performed is drawn from regular 
quartet literature, and includes music from the baroque to 
the twentieth century* Frequently, a narrator will introduce 
the quartet and the music in order that the ohUdrents attend 
tion can be drawn toward the most pertinent musical concepts* 




Members of the quartet are all skilled musicians with pro- 
fessional experience# Their performance and rehearsal time 
la scheduled as part of their teaching responsibility# 

The reeeptlon by taaehare and students of this chamber 
mis program has bean ccoeUent# The experience of the 
lire musician in the olassroom has bright about new interest 
in music# Of particular interest is the faot that one of the 
best received eoaposltlons at the third and fourth grade 
larals is Hinienlth*e Sight Fleoes for String Quartet# 

(HtEBNWXQ B HFHLIC SCH OOLS} Qreecnilch, Connecticut 
flUliam jMgar, S^SIKendent 
George T# Cray, Music Director 

She music curriculum has been structured from grades one 
to twelve to provide consistency and oontinuity# While con- 
siderable stress is placed on performance at all levels, the 
high sohool also of fora three years of theory, a olaee in 
fundamentals and voice olaeeea# In the theory program creative 
oowpoeitional work is emphasised and independent projects are 
encouraged# 



HAflERSTOWN SCEPOIS f Hagerstorn, Maryland 
Miriam L# Hoffman, Music Supervisor 

Music instruction is provided through both television 
classes and regularly scheduled classroom music periods# The 
television programs reach over HOO students in grades one 
through six twice each week# 

HA.PE7HUE HIGH SOHOOL} HapeviUe, Oeorgia 
Douglas ftiraie, IHci'ipal 
Madison Short, Jfr#, Music Director 

Through the medium of a vocal music olaee, a curriculum 
has been devised that deals with voice development, sight- 
reading, literature and performanoa practices. These areas 
are equally stressad in tha olaee in a most lntagrated way# 



B4i 
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SBBUft HUMPH DPSPBMDBMT SCHOOL DISTRICT! Houston, Terns 
UBS Pogue, Director of Music 

Within the iustrunsntal program many unique practices 
have been developed. XraioAed are ability grcuplngs begin- 
nlng with tbs seventh grade for all students in instrumental 
organisations, and a plan of music staff organisation in 
which eaoh teaoher has responsibilities for both advanced and 
beginning music groups* This serves two purposes* It as- 
sures that the elementary instruction will be of the highest 
level, and that all mnsio directors will have the emparlance 
of working with advanced students as well as beginners* 



IAUREL EUBMENTART SCHOOL i Junction City, Oregon 
it* o. Rodgers, Principal 
Hanoy Beplst, Music Director 



Experiments are under way with the uee of hand slgnale to 
faoilltate music reading* There are also creative activities 
in the elementary music classes which make use of pentatonic 
eoalcs and a variety of pltohed percussion instruments* 



KlLAMiZOO HJHL3S {SCHOOLS t Kalamasoo, Michigan 
lawrence Barr, Mnsio supervisor 

Experiments are being conducted to determine the educa- 
tional value of a 30 -minute daily language-music j?CBP 

the eighth grade* Combination vocal-instrumental classes at 
the junior and senior high eohool level are also being tried* 
In addition, there la an 8-week exploratory program on 
violin, clarinet and comet for ohildren in the elementary 
eohool* This is a part of the general music program. 



U CROSSE cm SCHOOLS* La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Kenneth Stcrandt, Principal 
Mary Drullner, Music Consultant 

A program of team teaching is being experimentally 
earried out in four of the ten public elementary schools. 
The purpose is to develop a track system within the oonflnee 
of eaoh music olase. This will allow for homogeneous group- 
ings of students* Extensive remedial work will he available 
for those who need it, and more challenging opportunities 
oan be designed for the advanced students. 



LKUHOTON CITY SOBOQLSi Lexington, Kentucky 
ftoured dfcfc, eiqpaarl»5E55tont 
Zmoer Zerkle, Music Director 

A comprehensive program In music theory bee been s©«* 
quetrbially devised for general music olassee in the elemen- 
tary and junior high school. Inetruetional work sheets and 
other materials dealing with theory hare been prepared for 
all grade lore!* and are extensively used. 



Massachusetts music educators association^ 
research studx CROUP IX 

imittTON HlflH SCBOOLi Lexington, Massachusetts 
fhomas Vasil, chairman 

This group has been concerned with looating and investi- 
gating new approaches in music education in the Massachusetts 
schools* Among the innovative practices that hare been 
studied and reported are those which deal with the humanities, 
creative approaches to music learning and uses of madia in 
music education* At present this group is working on a de- 
rolopmenbal program in the area of media* 

LINCOLN JUNIOR gjgg SCBOOLi FhiSadelphia, Pennsylvania 
bharles Williams, Mnoipal 
Louis Wersen, Ifasie Director 
Sol Feinberg, Music Teaoher 

Mr* Feinberg has developed a program of directed listen- 
ing which is being incorporated into the Philadelphia public 
schools’ official course of study* Xn this program for the 
ninth grade, staple scores, highlighting psrtinanb features 
of musical compositions under study, are provided to eaoh stu- 
dent* 



U.S* GRANT HUGH SCHOOLS Portland, Oregon 
doy &ylo, Principal 
Bugene Kfcsa, Music Director 

An elective muelc oourse has been established for 
eleventh and twelfth year students* This class is directed 
toward the superior student Who is not an iostrumaotal per- 
former* The purpose of the oourao is to assist the student 
to beooms acquainted with the literature of music* A 



laboratory atmosphere prevails in oIms, and students are 
expected to develop their oim value judgments of male* 



lEWOCD HJHJIO SCHDOLSi Ridgewood, Heir Jersey 
AsUby/ SupsriiXendent 
Rlohard Blooh, Music Director 







Among the many innovative praotioee in the school is an 
accumulative music record which begins at the fifth grade* 
This small card has proven of considerable value, particularly 
in the high school* It not only allows for, encouragement of 
talent and capable students who may otherwise, be loosed, but 
it also gives the instruct ore insight into each student’s 
previous training* \ 



\ 



RITODAEB COPNTHI SOHDOLi Bronx, New Xork 
Hobart tbdie, DireotorTf Music 
Herbert Haslam, Composer in Residence and 

Teaching Associate 

A new curriculum is in the process of development which 
makes extensive use of oomposltlon* Particular emphasis is 
being given to individual research and independent learning* 
The Students explore musical theory ranging from J* J. Pux f 
( Qradns ad Parnassum ,, to the most advanced practices of the 
twentieth century* 



\ 



There has also been experimentation in whloh eighth and 
ninth grade students oooaslonally teach fifth and sixth grade 
classes* It is felt that this experience of sharing musical 
insights with younger students proves beneficial for both tbs 
older and younger students* 



mm V ALLBI HUH SCHOOL; Spring Valley, New York 
Alan Sugarman, Principal 
Amerioole Biaeini, Mneio Teacher 

An extensive ensemble program has been initiated on the 
high school level for all instrumental students* This pro- 
gram is scheduled on a rotating basis during the school day 
in addition to the regular hand and orchestral dues* While 
still in the developmental stage, the experience gained in 
chamber ensembles is felt to bring a new dimension of mBiotil 
understanding, motivate greater individual interest end 
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i mufUumbaer wudo ©!*•• tom boon invWLttiftod on tho 
Mgh vobeollorol, 3ti goal io « better oadaroUinding of 
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